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TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE FIFTEENTH CON- 
: FERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


Place: Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Time: September 29 to October 3, 1930. 
Headquarters: Antlers Hotel. 

Monday, September 29— 


8:00 P. M.—Banquet at Antlers Hotel, Mr. Asa T. Jones, 
1 President of the Board of Trustees of the 
t Colorado School for Deaf and Blind, pre- 
siding. 
Welcome extended by: Mr. Jones, for the 
school; Mayor George G. Birdsall, for the 
city; Mr. Harry G. MacDonald, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, for the region; 
Governor William H. Adams, for the state. 
Response by Superintendent F. W. Booth, of 
the Nebraska School, President of the Con- 
ference. 
Address by Dr. Charles Christopher Mierow, 
President of Colorado College. 
Tuesday, September 30— 
8:45 A.M.—Address of President of the Conference, 
Supt. F. W. Booth. 
9:00 A.M.—Round Table: 
‘‘Further Educational Advancement, How 
Obtained ?’’ 
(a) Lengthening of School Year, Supt. 
A. E. Pope, of the New Jersey 
School. 
(b) By Classification and School Super- 
vision, Supt. A. C. Manning, of the 
Western Pennsylvania School. 
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(ec) By Dividing Our Schools into Groups 


for Different Types of Pupils, Prin- 
cipal I. B. Gardner, of the New York 
Institution. 

(d) By the Use of Standardized Tests 
Supt. H. M. MeManaway, of the Vir 
ginia School. 

(e) By Silent Reading, Dr. Harris Tay- 
lor, of the Lexington Avenue School. 

(f) By School Surveys, Prof. I. S. Fus- 
feld, of Gallaudet College. 

(g) By Consultation with Our Gradu- 
ates, Dr. J. Schuyler Long, of the 
Iowa School. 


General Discussion. 


10:30 A. M.—Automobile Trip to Cripple Creek. Box 
luncheon provided by Colorado School. 


5:30 P. M.—Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
8:00 P. M.—Business Session, President Booth presiding. 


9 


me 


5. 


Report of Executive Committee. 
Appointment of Committees on Necrol- 
ogy, Resolutions, and Nominations. 


. Report of Committee on Reorganiza- 


tion of the Conference, Dr. W. L. 
Walker, Chairman. 


. ‘‘The Conference as a Teachers’ Certi- 


fying Agency,’’ Dr. Percival Hall, of 
Gallaudet College, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

Miscellaneous Business. 


Wednesday, October 1— 
9:00 A. M.—Round Table: 
‘“A Modern Health Program for Our 


Schools. ”’ 
(a) General Examination and Early 
School Care of Children, Including 
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Prevention of Disease, Dr. Hubert 
Work. 

(b) Ineuleation of Health Habits, Supt. 
Thomas Rodwell, of the Manitoba 
School. 

(c) Intra-mural and Inter-school Sports, 
Supt. H. J. Menzemer, of the Kan- 
sas School. 

(d) Military Drill, Supt. Ignatius Bjor- 
lee, of the Maryland School. 

(e) Gymnasties and Physical Drill, Mrs. 

H. T. Poore, of the Tennessee School. 

(f) Health Program at the Missouri 

School, Supt. H. E. Day, of the Mis- 
souri School. 

10:30 A. M—Report of the Committee on Advanced Cur- 
riculum and Relations with Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Dr. J. W. Jones, of the Ohio School. 

11:30 A. M.—‘‘ What Shall Our Curriculum Contain to 
Develop Character?’’ Dr. O. M. Pittenger, 
of the Indiana School. 

12:15 P. M—Luncheon (Kiwanians will be invited to join 

4 local group). 

| 2.00 P. M—‘*‘Making Education More Practical.’’ The 
Challenge of Prof. Donald Paterson’s Ad- 
dress. 

Speaker to be announced. 

2:15 P. M.—Round Table: 

‘‘TImprovement of Vocational Education.”’ 
(a) Need of Revision of Our Vocational 

: Teaching, Mr. H. B. Brown, Prin- 

cipal, Industrial Department, Mt. 

Airy School. 

(b) Commercial Education for Our 

Girls, Mr. A. G. Norris, Supervis- 

ing Teacher, Industrial Depart- 

ment, Missouri School. 
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(ec) Specialization for Printers, Mr. T. 
L. Anderson, Head Teacher, In- 
dustrial Department, Iowa School. 

(d) Revision of Woodworking Instruc- 
tion, Mr. J. L. Johnson, Principal, 
Boys’ Department, New Jersey 
School. 

(e) Higher Vocational Teaching in Day- 
Schools, Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, 
Principal of the Horace Mann 
School. 

4:00 P. M.—‘‘ How the Work of Our Schools May be Ad- 
vaneed by Research,’’ Supt. E. A. Gruver, 
of the Pennsylvania Institution. 

(ay National Research Council Pro- 
gram 

(b) President Hoover’s Child Welfare 
Survey. 

6:00 P. M.—Dinner at the Colorado School. 

Address: ‘‘The Denver Opportunity Sehool.’’ 
Reception by Dr. and Mrs. MeAloney and 
school staff. 

Thursday, October 2— 

9:00 A. M.—Session at the Colorado School. 

Round Table: 

(a) ‘‘What Parents Want for Their 
Deaf Children,’’ Miss C. E. New- 
lee, of the Chicago Day-Schools, 
and Supt. T. E. Bray of the Wis- 
eonsin School. 

(b) ‘‘What Our Graduates Feel Our 
Pupils Need in Their School 
Course,’’ Mrs. B. M. Riggs, Super- 
intendent of the Arkansas School. 

Discussion. 

10:00 A. M.—Inspection of work and plant of the Colo- 

rado School. 
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12:15 P. M.—Luncheon (Rotarians will be invited to join 
the local group). 

2:00 P. M.—Trip to Garden of the Gods and Seven Falls. 

8:00 P. M.—Report of Committee on Teachers’ Salaries 
and School Expenses, Supt. A. E. Pope, of 
the New Jersey School. 

8:45 P. M—‘‘Nomenclature,’’ Supt. H. M. MeManaway, 
of the Virginia School, and Supt. F. M. 
Driggs, of the Utah School. 
Discussion, Dr. J. W. Jones, Supt. O. L. 
McIntire, of the Iowa School, and Prof. 


I. S. Fusfeld. 
i Friday, October 3— 
9:00 .M.—General Discussion: 


(a) The Educational Achievement of Pupils 
in Our Day-Schools. Led by Principal 
: E. A. Stevenson, of the California School. 
(b) Deaf Children in Public Schools. 
10:00 A. M.—Business Meeting (continued) : 
1. Reports of Committees. 
2. Election of Officers. 
3. Miscellaneous Business. 
Adjournment. 


A STUDY OF TWO HUNDRED AND NINETY-TWO 
DEAF PERSONS LISTED WITH THE EMPLOY- 
MENT CENTER FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


i The general employment conditions of the city, the 
general business conditions, the attitudes of employers, 
the seasonal character of certain industries, the dead-end 
jobs and lack of promotion in others, are factors which 
affect the employment of all workers but especially that 
of the handicapped person. This individual has these 
factors to consider in addition to his physical handicap. 
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his educational and vocational experiences, his desires, 
his likes, his attitudes and his personality. In such a 
state the deaf individual is often dazed until the service 
of some outside agency helps to adjust the worker to the 
situation. 

This adjustment is a part of the regular work of many 
schools which train this individual vocationally but it is 
not always completed there. And frequently, also, a new 
adjustment must be made. It is for this purpose that 
such organizations as the ‘‘Employment Center for the 
Handicapped’’ exist. In this organization free employ- 
ment service and vocational guidance rehabilitate these 
persons, thus benefiting the community as well as the 
individual. 

The Employment Center for the Handicapped is located 
at Second Avenue and Twenty-third Street in New York 
City. It represents the joint efforts of four large chari- 
table organizations that subsidize it sufficiently to support 
a fair-sized corps of trained workers plus a number of 
physically handicapped persons in such positions as are 
open to them. When the bureau opened in 1927 it had 
not been planned to include the deaf within the scope of 
its activities, but when a need for help for this group 
became apparent a special technique for taking care of 
them was developed. During this period of development, 
experience adjusted the necessary information for proper 
placement. Owing to this fact the records do not always 
give all the desired detail. 

Among the records of the bureau, those of 292 deaf 
persons were examined to discover, if possible, any in- 
formation which might give the investigator a background 
of assistance in the vocational training and placement of 
the deaf. Among the 292 cases 216 were men and 76 
women. 

GROUP CHARACTERISTICS 

Age.—To-day’s industries are very definitely considering 

age as a most important employment factor. Industrial 
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insurance, compensation and labor laws limit workers to 
certain ages. Among the groups studied we find no 
serious deviation from normal requirements. 


The youngest workers who applied were 16 years of 
age. The oldest was a man of sixty who had until re- 
cently been a weaver in cotton mills of the New England 
States. Sixty-nine per cent of the applicants were under 
30 years of age, 52 per cent of them being between 
twenty and thirty years of age. The following table 
shows the age distribution: 


TaBLe I 
AGE DISTRIBUTION 

Number Per cent 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
16-19 years 26 21 47 12.0 27.6 16.1 
20-29 years 119 34 153 55.1 44.7 52.4 
30-39 years 39 14 53 18.0 18.4 18.1 
40-49 years 22 3 25 10.2 4.1 8.6 
50-59 years 9 4 13 4.1 5.2 4.4 
60 years 1 0 1 A eee 4 
Total 216 76 292 100.0 100.0 100.0 


In a comparison with an age distribution of the general 
applicants at the bureau, an interesting difference occurs. 
Eighty-seven per cent of the deaf were below 40 years of 
age while only 60 per cent of the total number of appli- 
eants of the bureau were in the same age level. On the 
other hand, 30 per cent of the total number of applicants 
were above 50 years of age while only 5 per cent of the 
deaf were in the same class. Table II shows this dis- 
tribution. 


TABLE II 
COMPARISON BY AGES OF THE DEAF AND 
TOTAL BUREAU APPLICANTS 


Deaf Total Applicants 
per cent per cent 
16-29 years 68.6 19.0 
30-39 years 18.1 19.4 
40-49 years 8.5 18.3 
50-59 years 4.4 15.2 
60-69 years 4 6.1 


70-79 years 0 6 
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It would seem that the greater need for adjustment 
comes for the deaf person in the 20 to 30 years age level. 
There may have been little activity on the part of the 
school in the adjustment of these deaf persons to life 
during and following school days or the activity carried 
out may not have been efficient. During the period of 
physical strength (20-30 years) there should, it seems, 
be less placement difficulty and less maladjustment. But 
how much of this maladjustment is due to emotional in- 
stability, is a subject which might have a definite relation 
to the situation. 

Age at Disability—Of the 292 cases studied, 68 per 
cent were deaf at birth. Table III shows the distribution. 


TaBLE III 
AGE AT DISABILITY 
Age Number Per cent 
Birth 199 68 
Birth-3 years 36 12 
4- 7 years 26 9 
8-14 years 18 6 
Not Known 13 5 


It is interesting to note that in this group 14 years 
was the highest age at which any one person incurred 
disability. This brings all individuals into the ‘‘school 
age’’ field. In no case do the records show a deaf per- 
son handicapped as the result of an industrial accident. 

TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF DISABILITY AGE ACCORD- 
ING TO COMMUNICATION ABILITY 


Lip Did Not 
Age of Deafness Oralist Reader Both Neither Know Total 
Birth 33 23 4 139 12 211 
Birth-3 years 10 6 3 17 a 37 
4- 7 years 8 2 1 15 0 26 
8-14 years 3 3 3 9 0 18 
54 34 11 180 13 292 


It may be noted that 9 cases in the 8-14 years age level 
do not, from the records, seem able to talk. In most 
of these cases the individual was checked ‘‘stupid’’ or 
‘‘subnormal,’’ which may account for it. In such cases 
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the individual often loses any vocabulary which he may 
have acquired previous to his disability. 

There seems to be little correlation from available fig- 
ures between those born deaf and those who lost hearing 
below four years of age, on the one hand, and those be- 
coming deaf after four years, on the other, as far as 
modern communication ability is concerned. Among those 
born deaf were represented many in the older age levels 
who have never had the opportunity of present-day teach- 
ing methods. Here also is included the larger group of 
cases of those deaf from birth. Twenty-nine per cent are 
able to communicate as oralists or lip-readers or both 
according to to-day’s standards. In the other age levels 
the numbers are so small that a conclusion might be 
questioned. In the other age leveis, 51 per cent of the 
birth to 3 years level, 42 per cent of 4 to 7 years and 
50 per cent of 8 to 14 years understand and can be 
understood by the normal person conversing with them. 
According to the results in these groups it appears that 
approximately as many perfect themselves in this art 
as there are those who do not. 

It is also to be noted here that most of those who can 
lip-read can also speak, but their speech is not intelligible 
to the normal interviewer. Here also mental disposition 
affects the figures. All in all, the table presents a con- 
dition which definitely affects the placement in industry. 

Nationality—A total of 80.5 per cent of the group 
were born in the United States. The remaining number 
represented twenty-one different countries; 4.8 per cent 
of the number came from Russia; and Austria, Italy and 
Germany represented the next largest numbers. One 
came from the Virgin Islands and one from Gibraltar. 
Many of these from foreign countries were deaf when 
they entered the United States. 

Race.—Three of the entire group were negroes, but all 
were born in the United States. 

Causes of Disability—-Of the total number of cases 
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199, or 68 per cent, were born deaf. Of the 93 cases 
where disability came from other than congenital reasons, 
the cause of disability of 28 is not known. The distribu- 
tion other than this shows: 26 deafened by scarlet fever ; 
21 from spinal meningitis; 8 from falls or shocks; 1 from 
measles; 1 from whooping cough; 4 from brain or typhoid 
fever; 1 from mumps, and 3 from diphtheria. Practically 
all of these causes are known as children’s diseases. 


Disability Other Than Deafness——Of the 292 deaf per- 
sons, 28 individuals were further disabled. Ten had eye 
trouble, one of whom was blind in one eye and two of 
whom had ‘‘easts.’’ Four individuals were handicapped 
by hand difficulty. One boy had the first, second and 
fourth fingers of the right hand amputated by a bread 
slicer. Another had lost the right forefinger from the 
first joint. One boy had mashed his right hand in a 
machine. Lead poison had forced two men from their 
trade and paralysis had incapacitated three more. But 
one was an active tuberculosis case. Of those who were 
further incapacitated but five were women. 


On the whole, the group presented good physical fitness 
other than the main classification of disability. 


Education.—The education of the deaf presents a very 
different problem from that of any other handicapped 
type. Those who have been deaf from birth enter any 
education from a basis of utter ignorance in many cases. 
Whereas the normal child enters his school life with about 
three hundred words in his vocabulary, these children 
enter with little if any. Some have no knowledge of 
language or voice in their consciousness. Others who 
became deaf after having acquired a partial vocabulary 
often lose this and it takes a strenuous effort to preserve 
any of it. It is therefore necessary for them to secure a 
general and fundamental education which continues even 
through their special and vocational training. This re- 
quires constant supervision and skilled teachers. Special 
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classes, day-schools and institutions are therefore planned 
for this purpose. 


Among the group in question a bare 10 per cent be- 
eame deaf after the regular school entrance age. Hence 
in this group general education has been almost entirely 
carried on by schools and classes for the deaf. 


This training becomes evident from a study of their 
accomplishment in the ability to understand and be 
understood. 


TABLE V 
AGE DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO ABILITY TO COM- 
MUNICATE WITH OTHERS 


Men Women 
Grand 
Total Total 
Total 

16 20 30 40 50 60 16 20 30 40 50 60 

Ages to to to to to to to to to to to to 

19 29 39 49 59 69 19 29 39 49 59 69 
Deaf-Mute 17 8 31 19 1 157 8 £ O 88 185 
Oralist 5 i 4 1 0 0 21 719 6 0 0 0 382 53 
Lip-Reader 2 16 3 22 0 & € oO 36 
Both 2 8 0 0 oO 0 Oitka?e60686 6 3 13 
Part Hearing 0 2 1 0 0 0 3032000 0 2 5 
TOTAL 26 119 39 22 9 1 216 21 3414 3 4 0 T6 292 


In table V we note the growth in tigures of the oralist 
and lip-reader in the age limits below thirty. It is sig- 
nificant that 85 of the 200 cases in the age groups below 
thirty years can present a more normal appearance to 
the public than can be shown by the group past thirty 
years of age. Here only 22 out of 92 cases can speak 
or read lips. In other words, the modern type of educa- 
tion for the deaf, as measured by ability to speak, has 
produced in the younger group 42.5 per cent efficiency 
as compared with 23.9 per cent of like ability to be 
found in the older group. 


Table VI shows the distribution as seen in the groups 
for men and women considered separately and outside of 
the age range. 
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TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO ABILITY TO COM- 
MUNICATE WITH OTHERS 


Men Women Both 

No. Per cent No. Per cent Number Per cent 

Deaf-Mute 157 73.0 28 37.0 185 63.4 
Oralist ral | 9.7 32 42.1 53 18.2 
Lip-Reader 25 11.5 11 14.4 36 12.3 
Both 10 4.5 3 3.9 13 4.4 
Part Hearing 3 1.3 2 2.6 5 1.7 
TOTAL 216 100.0 76 100.0 292 100.0 


It would seem that women were more able to perfect 
the art of communication. In the eases studied the 
majority of the men’s group would rest in the deaf-mute 
class, while those of the women’s group ‘would be in the 
oralist groups. Thirty-five per cent of the men are ad- 
vanced in lip-reading and speech, but 62 per cent of the 
women have a like ability. 


At this point it might be in order to comment on the 
differences arising in the results of interviews between 
men and women. Women talking to a woman interviewer 
might make a greater effort to talk and read the lips, 
whereas a man would resort to writing. Then, too, it 
must be kept in mind that the records obtained have not 
been gathered from a survey point of view. The inter- 
view with this handicapped person necessarily takes many 
times the length of an ordinary interview. The deaf-mute 
easily misunderstands, denies his past statements and is 
ignorant of much common information which is very 
conscious in the mind of the ordinary person. All material 
gathered should be viewed with these general ideas in 
mind. 


Training Schools —Thirty-six different schools were rep- 
resented in the training of these 292 cases. Seventeen dif- 
ferent states were represented. Ninety-one of the men and 
women had attended St. Joseph’s Institute in Westchester 
County, New York City, 88 had gone to Fanwood at some 
time, 30 were credited to the Lexington Avenue School, 
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and 23 to Public School No. 47. Fifteen records did not 
give the information and the remainder were scattered 
in institutions from California to Scotland and Porto 
Rico. Five had come from Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, and 
seven from Trenton, N. J. Six had been trained in Mary- 
land. Two persons were illiterate. 


It is significant that such a bureau as the Employment 
Center for the Handicapped takes care of cases from not 
only all over the United States, but also from many 
foreign countries. 


General Education.—No figures were available regard- 
ing the grade at school at which the deaf person left. 
Schools scattered over such a vast area, the many types 
of schools represented, the differences of organization, 
instruction and standards which are to be found in these 
schools, do not warrant a compilation or comparison of 
available material. 


Vocational Education.—This handicapped person can 
be skillfully trained and successfully placed in a large 
number of occupations where deafness does not affect his 
skill in the vocation. There is, however, a necessary 
factor to consider. This relates to the adjustment the 
person makes between himself and his labor as well as 
that between himself and the people around him. Here 
personality becomes a decided factor in his sueecess. As 
ean be imagined, this is affected by his attitudes and 
appreciations. Where his skill is great enough to give 
him confidence in himself, it seems to overcome inhibitions 
and produce attitudes which bring satisfaction. 


In the desire to build success for these students, schools 
for the deaf have trained them, according to this study, 
for the following trades as included in Table VII. 
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Taste VII 
OCCUPATIONS FOR WHICH 292 DEAF PERSONS 
WERE TRAINED 


Men 
Printing (including 63 
Carpentry (and Cabinetmaking and Woodworking)........................ 44 
Sign Painting, Show-Card 11 
Commercial Artist and Cartoomist...............000.ccccccccccccceesseecesseeeeeseeees 2 
Wur Skinner and Weather Hand. 1 
Typing and Typewriter Repair’ 1 
Women 
Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery and Embroidery...............0.....0.0.04. 41 
Machine Operation (Factory) 5 


There is no information regarding the definite amount 
of training given to these students for these trades. It 
varies from that of a month to that of college level. 

The lack of training for any definite vocation, except 
perhaps hand sewing, is very evident among the women’s 
groups. In this respect the work for boys far exceeds 
opportunities for girls. It is noted, however, that girls 
who are skilled in hand sewing have been placed suc- 
cessfully. This fact may be influenced by the smaller 
number of girls who come to the bureau for placement. 
Much of the sewing training given has not been voca- 
tionally planned, so it does not follow that this group 
could all be placed successfully as hand sewers. 


PLACEMENTS OF THE DEAF 
The normal person has difficulty from industrial com- 
petition. How much greater is this for the handicapped 
one: Even when the disability does not prevent skilled 
production, there is still a disadvantage. 
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It is quite true that comparatively few deaf persons 
can easily carry on lip-reading. The deaf person ap- 
proaches the employer. Unless the employer is most will- 
ing and has time for the laborious interview necessary, 
the worker is immediately at a disadvantage. Even when 
the interview is granted, the deaf person is slower, not 
always sure of himself, and he usually presents an in- 
feriority complex which absorbs any confidence he may 
have in his ability and skill; in fact, he is often so help- 
less that he forces the employer to question the wisdom 
of taking him. This is why placement bureaus are of 
extreme advantage to this type of worker. They bridge 
the gap and prepare both employer and applicant where 
a real opportunity has been discovered and is open. 


A study of Tables VIII and IX offers much of interest 
as far as consideration of the special training of the deaf 
person in comparison with the actual vocation into which 
he entered is concerned. It discloses very definitely the 
need for better guidance and follow-up of this individual. 
Whether the number of trades in which specialized train- 
ing was offered were so limited, or whether a lack of 
analysis is the reason, becomes a matter of moment. 


Interviews indicate that some of the deaf, though 
trained for certain trades, for one reason or another do 
not desire to enter those trades. The presence of other 
deaf persons in an industry at times attracts the class in 
general but there are also requests from the deaf for jobs 
where there are no other such handicapped individuals. 


In many of the cases where trained people entered 
the trade for which they were trained, we find that they 
did not remain there for any great length of time but 
drifted to other occupations. As a group they are sensi- 
tive and easily discouraged. 
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TRAINING AND OCCUPATION: MEN 


Total 
Trained for number 
Printer 63 
Carpenter 44 
Shoemaker 9 
Tailor 9 


Sign Painter 
Chair Caner 
Gardener 
Florist 
Artist 
Presser 
Bricklayer 
Mason 
Plasterer 
Bookbinder 
Fur Skinner 
Typesetter 


23 
28 


HOHE EH ORO 


TABLE IX 


Never worked in Employed 
trade as far as 
known 


in allied 
trade 


Employed in 
trained trade 
at some time 
35 
13 


0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 


TRAINING AND OCCUPATION: WOMEN 


Total 


Trained for number 


Sewing Trades 
Dressmaker 14 
Hand Sewer 20 
Embroiderer 4 
Milliner 3 


Total 41 


Cook 3 
Machine Operator 
and 
Hemstitcher 
Houseworker 
Flower Maker 
Filing 
Interior 
Decorator 1 


A study of some of the 


Never worked in Employed 
trade as far as 
known 


in allied 
trade 


Employed in 
trained trade 
at some time 


oe o Slowar 


placements does not warrant 
definite conclusions, since the record was not gathered 
for that purpose, but does indicate a condition which 
definitely exists among this particular group. Out of ten 
boys between 16-19 years level who entered the trades 


for which they were trained, the length of service of three 
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is not known. Four others remained two months or less. 
Three remained six months or less, one 1 year or less. 
and only one remained 2 years. In a group of 38 in the 
20-29 year age level, the following is true: One person 
remained 8 years in the trade, two 5 years, three 4 years, 
six 3 years, eleven 2 years, fourteen 1 year, twenty-six 
6 months or less, and five were not recorded. The indica- 
tion is that of serious turnover. 

The story for women is a similar one. Handicapped 
people in less skilled jobs meeting the competition of 
employees working on an overhead cost basis! The story 
is self-explanatory and supply and demand answer the 
problem. Training must develop a skill beyond the 
normal if the deaf person is to meet this competition. 

Into what trades have these people entered? The 
following were listed: 


TABLE X 
TRADES ENTERED BY THE DEAF: MEN 


Artist Factory Worker Laborer 
Auto Body Worker Assembler Lathe Hand 
Baker Baster Laundry Worker 
Baler, Waste Paper Bench Worker Puller 
Bookbinder Cutter Loader 
Bottler Folder Machinist 
Bricklayer Machine Operator Mail Sorter 
_ Carpenter Mounter Mason 
Caster (metal) Packer Mechanie 
Chauffeur Presser Metal Refiner 
Caulker Sorter Painter 
Cigar Maker File Clerk Paint Sprayer 
Coppersmith Fur Skinner Peddler 
Dishwasher Gardener Pipe Fitter 
Dyer Hair Goods Switch Plasterer 
Elevator Operator Maker Plumber 
Embroiderer Hand Addresser Polisher 
Hod Carrier 

Porter Sign Painter 

Printing Suit Case Maker 

Punch Press Operator Tailor 

Shipping Clerk Tool Maker 

Shoe Shiner and Type Setter 

Repairer Truck Helper 
Sponger Varnisher 


Stenciler Weaver 
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TABLE XI 
TRADES ENTERED BY THE DEAF: WOMEN 

Biller Flower Maker Maid 
Clerical—General Fruit Peeler Mender 
Comptometer Operator Filing Nursemaid 
Draper Gluer (Lamp Shades) Painting (Novelties) 
Dressmaker Hand Addresser Shirt Maker 
Factor Hand Sewer Silkk Winder 

Assembler Laundry Stenciler 

Labeller Folder Supervisor of Chil- 

Machine Operator Ironer dren’s Home 

Packer Shaker Weaver 


Turner 

Wire Stitcher 

A total of 54 men’s occupations and 22 women’s were 
listed, some of which included various lines of work. 
The factory jobs far exceed any other in number. 


TaBLE XII 
PLACEMENTS MADE BY THE BUREAU: MEN 
Factory Assembling, Packing, Sorting, Folding, Bench Work.... 54 


TaBLE XIII 
PLACEMENTS MADE BY THE BUREAU: WOMEN 

Factory Work 


The proportions shown in this group are comparable 
with the numbers in the preceding groups (Tables X 
and XI). 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Only general conclusions can be formulated from such 
a limited study, but certain facts are outstanding. These 
seem to show that 

1. The need for such an institution as the Employment 
Center for the Handicapped is very evident. 

2. The need for an interested group of employers whose 
cooperation shall be on other than a charity basis is 
pertinent. 

3. The need for vocational guidance for this group in 
the early school training period is strong. 

4. The need for the adjustment of attitudes and appre- 
eiations of the deaf certainly forces one to recognize the 
need for the psychological analysis of each. | 

5. The need for better training is very clear and brings 
to the attention the necessity for a follow-up of the 
general ability of graduates by each school until perhaps 
the age of twenty-five or thirty, that the value of school 
training may be measured. 

6. And finally, there is need for the handicapped per- 
son to develop a better grade of skill to compensate for 
his handicap and meet the existing competition. 

LEILA E. GERRY. 
Principal, Vocational Training Department for Girls, 
New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 


THE SURVEY OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 

The study,’ of which this article is a summary, is based 
on the data which were gathered by the National Research 
Council during their survey of schools for the deaf in 
1924-25. Several reports have already been published 
on these data.” The present study treats the data in 
new ways in order to answer more precisely questions 


1C0, C. Upshall, ‘‘Day Schools vs Institutions for the Deaf,’’ 
Teachers College Contributions to Education. No. 289, 1929. 

? Day, Herbert E.; Fusfeld, Irving S.; and Pintner, Rudolf, ‘¢A 
Survey of American Schools for the Deaf, 1924-25’’ National Re- 
search Council, Washington, D. C., 1928. 
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relative to the real differences between the Day-Schools 
and the Residential Schools. 

In the report by Pintner® it was clearly shown that, 
as measured by the Pintner Educational Survey Test, 
the Day-Schools were gaining better results than were 
the Residential Schools. It showed that the Day-Schools 
had children who were much better endowed with mental 
ability, as measured by the Pintner Non Language Mental 
Test. It showed also that the average age of becoming deaf 
is later in the Day-Schools than in the Residential Schools. 
Another report* showed that the average degree of 
residual hearing was greater in the Day-Schools than in 
the Residential Schools. The extent to which the superior 
educational achievement of the Day-Schools was due to 
their superiority in all these factors was not shown clearly 
by any of the reports. 

The main purpose of the study under consideration 
was to discover what the difference between the Day- 
Schools and the Residential Schools in educational achieve- 
ment would be if the two types of schools were competing 
on equal terms, that is, if they had to educate children 
who were similarly endowed with the attributes and 
abilities which influence educational achievement. 

In this study all the records gathered by the National 
Research Council were not used. A total of 311 cases from 
the Day-Schools and 1,470 cases from the Residential 
Schools were selected for study. These two groups con- 
tained all the cases whose records were complete for all 
the factors to be investigated. In general, the groups 
chosen for study were not significantly different from the 
total groups. 

The following factors which it was thought might in- 
fluence educational achievement were studied. 

1. Chronological age. 
2. Mental ability as measured by the Pintner Non 


3Pintner, Rudolf; ‘‘The Survey of Schools for the Deaf’? 
ANNALS, November, 1927, vol. LXXII pp. 377-414. 

4 Day, Herbert E.; Fusfeld, Irving S.; Pintner, Rudolf, ‘‘A 
Survey of American Schools for the Deaf, 1924-25,’ pp. 233-238. 
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Language Mental Test. 

3. Degree of residual hearing, as measured by the 3A- 

Audiometer. 

. Age of becoming deaf. 
Years spent in schools for the deaf. 
. Years spent in schools for normal hearing children. 
Age of starting to school. 
. Language spoken at home. 
9. Occupation of the father. 

The first section of the study deals with a group of 311 
eases from the Day-Schools and a group of 311 from the 
Residential Schools who were matched for chronological 
age and mental ability. 

Making groups from the Day-Schools and the Resi- 
dential Schools equal in chronological age and in mental 
ability reduced the difference in educational achievement 
between the two from 12.1 to 10.1, i.e., a decrease of 1614 
per cent. The Day-School group still achieved the most. 
They still had, however, the abler children in other fac- 
tors which influence educational accomplishment, such as 
degree of residual hearing, age of becoming deaf, years 
spent in a school for normal hearing children, and age 
of starting to school. 

The next section of the study examined two smaller 
groups from the two kinds of institutions; 83 cases from 
the Day-Schools were matched with 83 from the Resi- 
dential Schools for age of becoming deaf and years spent 
in schools for normal hearing children, as well as chrono- 
logical age and mental ability. 

An examination of the differences in degree of residual 
hearing, age of starting to school, years spent in a school 
for deaf children, and educational achievement between 
these 83 cases from the Day-Schools and the Residential 
Schools showed that the two groups were practically 
identical in degree of residual hearing. In age of starting 
to school and in years spent in a school for the deaf, 
the differences showed that the Day-School group still 
seemed to have a slight advantage but it was impossible 
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to be completely certain of this. In educational achieve- 
ment, it was practically certain that the Day-School group 
still achieved the most. The difference, however, dropped 
from 10.1 to 4.9, a decrease of 51 per cent from the 
difference when groups, which were equal in chronological 
age and in mental ability, were compared, and a decrease 
of 591% per cent from the original difference between the 
Day-Schools and the Residential Schools. 

If it were possible to compare groups from the Day- 
Schools and from the Residential Schools which were 
exactly equal in all the factors studied except educational 
achievement, the difference of 4.9 would probably be re- 
duced slightly, but it is most unlikely that no difference 
would be found, or that the difference would be in favor 
of the Residential Schools. 

The study under consideration does not prove conclu- 
sively that the Day-Schools are teaching their children 
more efficiently (so far as this is measured by the Pintner 
Educational Survey Test), than the Residential Schools, 
but this conclusion must be accepted as highly probable 
until it can be shown that some other factor or factors, 
other than those studied, give a distinct advantage to the 


Day-Schools, or until a carefully controlled study of. 


teacher efficiency in the two types of schools shows that 
the teaching in the Residential Schools is better than in 
the Day-Schools. 

Other sections of this study are concerned with (1) 
the intercorrelations of the factors studied in (a) the Day- 
Schools and in (b) the Residential Schools; (2) the in- 
fluence of a foreign language spoken at home on educa- 
tional achievement and the differences between the Day- 
Schools and the Residential Schools in this respect; (3) 
the differences between the two types of schools with 
respect to the occupations of the fathers. 

The section devoted to a correlational study of the 
material showed again the wide divergences that exist 
between the children who attend the Day-Schools and those 
who attend the Residential Schools. 
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In both Day-Schools and Residential Schools, mental 
ability, as measured by the Pintner Non-Language Test, 
had the greatest relation to educational achievement. In 
the Day-Schools, years spent in schools for normal hear- 
ing children, chronological age, age of starting to school, 
degree of residual hearing and age of becoming deaf 
showed a significant correlation with educational achieve- 
ment. 

It is interesting to note that, in the Residential Schools, 
degree of residual hearing bears no relation to educational 
achievement. Apparently, there is too little hearing to 
be useful. 

There is a significant positive correlation between the 
presence of a foreign language in the home and low edu- 
cational achievement. Since there are more children from 
the Day-Schools whose parents use a foreign language 
at home than there are from the Residential Schools, 
this is a distinct handicap to the Day-Schools from the 
point of view of educational achievement. 

The average ratings of the occupations of the fathers 
of the children in the Day-Schools and Residential Schools 
are practically identical. There are, however, a greater 
proportion of low and high ratings in the Residential 
' Schools than in the Day-Schools. In other words, the 
variability of the occupational ratings is greater in the 
Residential Schools than it is in the Day-Schools. 

The results of this study show forcibly the great caution 
which must be exercised before valid comparisons between 
the educational achievement of the Day-Schools and the 
Residential Schools can be made. However, it is practi- 
cally certain that the Day-Schools are producing the kind 
of educational results, which are measured by the Pintner 
Edueational Survey Test, more efficiently than the Resi- 
dential Schools, even when groups as nearly comparable 
as possible are compared. 

C. C. UPSHALL, 
Bureau of Research, Washington State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Washington. 


READING 


In the past history of our work with the deaf, too little 
emphasis has been laid on reading which plays such an 
important part in our lives. As more public day-schools 
for the deaf are being established, we are obliged to 
broaden our curricula to coincide with those used by 
the normal child. 


To my mind, a turning point in the subject of teaching 
reading to the deaf came in 1927. In that year Dr. Helen 
Thompson, under the direction of Dr. Arthur I. Gates of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, completed the 
‘‘Experimental Study of Reading’’ at the Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes in New York 
City. I have used the material, which was worked out 
by them, in my classroom and also with private pupils. 
The results have been most gratifying and give a child a 
very good foundation for continuing his work in reading 
as a normal child progresses in his. This material moti- 
vates the child at the best possible level, that is, through 
interest in the end itself. 

Under the headings Incidental Uses of Reading and 
Seat Work Activities, I have listed suggestions under 
grade headings. It must be noted that the children should 
be in school four years before they are able to accomplish 
the work listed under Grade I. All the suggestions have 
been worked out in various classes which I have taught. 

The bibliography is far from complete, but it may be 
of some help to its readers. 


INCIDENTAL USES OF READING 


In kindergarten, first, and second grades: 

. News bulletin. 

. Charts of activities. 

. List of room helpers and their duties. 

. Banking sign. 

. Good work displayed on bulletin boards on one side 
of the room. 
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. Directions for various language games which the 


children play by themselves. 


. List of children’s names in elass on the slate with 


directions such as : Come, Go, Shut your eyes, ete. 
Children play games using these names and direc- 
tions. 


. On one space of the slate is the date with a brief 


statement of the weather. 


. Lists of nouns being taught are written or printed 


on the slate to be read by the children. Sometimes 
pictures are matched with the nouns of the list. 
List of sentences written or printed on the slate. 
These sentences contain the verbs which the children 
are using in their language work. 

Sets of questions are written or printed on the slate 
for which the children write the answers on paper 
or at the slate. 

Pictures of objects placed on the slate ledge and the 
names of each are printed on ecards. These cards are 
passed to the children; then they place the names 
of each in their proper places. This same game may 
be played using the colors and numbers. 


Third and fourth grades: 


3. 
. Museum book. 

. A book for news items of the class. 

. Pictures of Eskimos with brief descriptions of each. 


CO bo 


Serapbook with a brief statement about each picture. 


Any type of picture may be used. 


. Helpers and their duties listed. 


SEAT WORK ACTIVITIES 


First and second grades: 


Effective Habits of Intelligent Interpretation. 
1. Picture matching. 


(a) Matching words and pictures. 
Matching colors and their names. 
Matching numbers and their names. 
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(b) Matching sentences and pictures. 


(1) Questions well spaced and arranged on~ 


cardboard. Pictures to match are placed. 
Ex. What says, ‘‘Bow wow?’’ 
What says, ‘‘Moo?”’ 

(ec) Mother Goose and descriptive silhouettes. 
The descriptive sentences are to be placed in 
logical order opposite the silhouettes. Animals, 
birds, ete., may be used in this way also. 

Illustration. 

(a) Development of individual booklets. 

(b) Illustrating a very short story. 

Matching phrases. 

(a) We eat bread and butter. 

We wash———our hands. 

(b) A fish lives in the water. 

Matching questions and answers. 

Prepare ten or twelve questions with answers on 

‘“What color ?, How many: ?, Who——?’’ 

and in fact any question form which we teach. 

Put these in separate envelopes. 

Riddles. 

Ex. Fred saw something. It was round and red. 

It was pretty. It grew on a tree. Fred climbed a 

tree and got it. He ate it. What was it? 

Following written or printed directions. 

(a) Books may be made by hectographing sheets. 
The directions may be written or printed on 
each sheet to be followed by pupils. 

(b) Write, or print, selections on board and have 
children draw a picture or make a cutting to 
illustrate what they have read. 


II. Fundamental Reading Habits. 


Matching combinations written or printed on ecards 
with those written or printed on slate or on charts. 
Vocabulary building. 
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(a) Classifying nouns as: 
Toys Fruits Animals Rooms _ Flowers 
E. E. Babb, of Boston, has an exercise pre- 
pared similar to the above. 


3. Phrase or thought group reading as: 


WHO WHEN WHERE 
A little boy last week on the floor 
Cut phrases or thought units into strips for placing 
in the correct columns. 


Third and fourth grades: 
The work in reading for Grades Three and Four is an 
elaboration of the work listed for the preceding grades. 


no 


. Matching pictures and phrases or thought groups. 
. Illustrating a short story. 
. Exercises in which the directions to draw are in- 


cluded as part of reading. 


. Riddles, but perhaps a little harder than those of 


grades one and two. This would include harder 
chart stories. 


. Following written directions, using Dr. G. T. Bus- 


well’s ‘‘Practice Exercises in Careful Silent Read- 
ing.”’ 


As the work in reading progresses and the children’s 
language handicap is gradually overcome, teachers may 


use 


judgment questions, true and false questions, multiple 


choice, or the completion sentences. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books indicated by * are especially valuable. 


Name Author Publisher 
For the pupil. 
*The Little Book Marjorie Hardy Wheeler Publishing Co. 
*Sally and Billy Marjorie Hardy Wheeler Publishing Co. 
*Wag and Puff Primer Marjorie Hardy Wheeler Publishing Co. 
*Surprise Stories Marjorie Hardy Wheeler Publishing Co. 


The Book of Pets Zirbes and Kelliher Keystone View Co. 
The Elson Primer 


Silent Reading Test Pad 
The Elson Hand Chart 


and Primer 
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Better Health for Little 


Americans Bryce and Hardy Newsome and Co. 
The Singing Farmer’ Tippet World Book Co. 
Stones Silent Reading 

Series Stone Houghton Mifflin Co. 
*Mother Goose Book Bolenius and Kellog 
*The F-U-N Book La Rue Maemillan Co. 

*Child Story Readers Freeman, Storm and Lyons Carnahan Pub. 
Johnson Co. 


This series ineludes primers, first, second, third fourth, fifth and 
sixth readers with Individual Diagnostic Silent Reading Tests. 


Thought Test Readers University Publishing 
Co. 
Learn to Study Readers 
*Twin Stories Lucy Fitch Perkins Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The Field Martin 
Primer Field and Martin Ginn and Co. 
A Riddle Book Lily Lee Dootson Rand MeNally Co. 
Name Author Publisher 
For the teacher 
The Teaching and 
Supervision of Read- Charles Schribner’s 
ing Gist and King Sons 
*Experimental Study of 
the Beginnig Reading 
for Deaf-Mutes Thompson Teachers College 
*The 24th Year Book 
Study Period Projects Elda Merton Laidlaw Brothers 
The Primary School Annie Moore Houghton Mifflin Co. 
One Hundred Ways of 
Teaching Silent 
Reading Nila B. Smith World Book Co. 
*The Improvement of 
Reading Gates Maemillan Co. 
*Winnetka Book List Winnetka Public 
Schools 
Silent and Oral Read- Houghton Mifflin Co. 
ing (Revised) Stone 


HELEN T. PATTEN, 
Instructor in the Horace Mann School, 
Roxbury, Mass. 
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FLASH CARDS FOR SILENT READING 


It has seemed to us for a long time that our beginning 
children were starved mentally because of the slow pro- 
cess in building up speech, and the drudgery connected 
with it, and that the children should have some method 
of enjoying the first few months. 

This year we have used flash ecards with a first-year 
class of pupils to give them confidence in their ability to 
understand and execute. The class has been made up of 
fairly slow children, some of them in the kindergarten 
class all last year, some part of the year, some for only 
two or three weeks and one entered this year in October. 

We have used the commands of the set of flash cards 
published by the Plymouth Press Company. 

They are simple commands, most of them with a great 
deal of action. ‘‘F ly like a bird.’’ ‘‘Telephone to mother,”’ 
etc. In the beginning we took two ecards, ‘‘Rap on the 
door,’’ ‘‘Fold your arms.’’ I folded my arms, then 
pointed to the card, then showed the word ‘‘foid’’ and 
the action, then the word ‘‘arm’’ and showed it. ‘‘Rap 
on the door’’ was taken up in the same manner. Then 
I showed the ecard, ‘‘Fold your arms’’ to each child and 
had him perform the action, and the same thing was 
done with ‘‘Rap on the door.’’ Then I showed one to one 
child and the other to another child. 

Each new card was taken up in the same way and 
after a few days the children could take a new card 
every day. 

We varied our methods from day to day on our review 
of them. One day I would show them all and eall on a 
child to perform the action, all the other children on 
tiptoe hoping he would make a mistake; then at other 
times I would appoint a teacher, and he would look at 
the card very carefully before calling on a pupil, as he 
had to know that the child carried out the command he 
was showing; that gave them a double check, and of 
course they like being the teacher. 
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At other times I put ten or twelve cards on the ledge 
of the slate, perform an action myself and call on some 
child to give me the correct card; this is always fun for 
them as they love to see the teacher skipping and running 
around the room. 

Then I take another group of cards and put them on 
the ledge. One of the children comes up, looks them 
over carefully, performs an action and calls on another 
child to give him the correct ecard. 

There is a fine spirit of play throughout all our work 
and the children love it. It has been most gratifying 
to us to see the response from the children. The other 
day a large bird flew by our window and one of the 
children rushed to the cabinet and got the ecard, ‘‘Fly 
like a bird’’ and brought it to us. 

We try to have the children recognize objects in the 
room from the cards. For example when we have the 
eard ‘‘Show me how to row a boat,’’ I often point to 
‘*boat’’ and ask them to show me the boat. When it is 
‘‘Rap on the door,’’ I show them ‘‘rap’’ is the action 
and have them show me the door. 

From ‘‘Run to the blackboard,’’ and ‘‘Point to the 
blackboard,’’ they get the idea that the difference in the 
two cards is that of action. 

They never get tired of this work; always there is a 
burst of applause when the cards are brought out. 

One little Italian girl who has been very slow in find- 
ing out what school is all about has grown really enthusi- 
astic about them. She arrives at school early, and is 
allowed to go to the cabinet and get something to play 
with. I almost always find her with the flash cards, and 
when one has puzzled her she puts it aside and runs up 
to me as soon as I come to know what it is. 

Their enjoyment alone is worth the time we have spent 
on it. In the three months of school they have about fifty 
of the cards that they are sure of. We spend the last 
twenty minutes each day with them. 
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It seems to us that we are helping them form mental 
pictures from the printed word. They are also getting a 
knowledge of the printed letter and applying it. For 
instance, they show me that a card which begins with F 
is like the one on which there is a word with a letter with 
which Frances’ name begins. 

We cannot know just what it means to them, but it is 
cultivating attention, enthusiasm, joy in school work, and 
memory, and all these in a very happy manner. 


EDITH RICHARDS, 


Instructor in the Horace Mann School, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


PLAY FOR THE DEAF CHILD 


Play is the principal instrument of growth. It develops 
strength, endurance and bodily control. It is the life and 
spirit of childhood. Children become strong through play. 
It is hard to find anything more graceful or happy than a 
group of children at play. The deaf child needs plenty 
of play. It makes him happy and develops poise. It 
makes the sense organs alert and attention close. If the 
deaf child is shy, as is often the case, he forgets this in 
play and self-consciousness is overcome. He sizes up the 
situation in a game and grasps every opportunity. As 
soon as he thinks he must decide, as quickly as he decides, 
he must act. If he fails, he tries again. In a game the 
child must wait his turn, must take his share of duties 
or be put out. Deaf children should be taught to play 
the game in the right way. Rules should be strictly kept. 
Children should be taught that it is better to lose than 
play unfairly. It is impossible to hold contests unless 
games are played according to rules. It is hard to be a 
good loser but one is not a good sportsman unless he 
con congratulate the winner. Playing games gives all a 
chance to win. Children are so active, so eager to romp 
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about in the world that every child, however handicapped, 
should have some part in every game. 

Play should not be taken too seriously. Deaf children 
should be encouraged to laugh and enter into the spirit 
of the game. Supervised play for deaf children gives the 
best results as the rules should be explained until all 
participants understand. 

Fresh air, the joy derived from play and the game 
itself are important elements in play. In play the deaf 
child gains control of the body. Friendliness develops 
through good play and this is something needed for the 
deaf child. 

Games are a highly organized form of play. The best 
training a deaf child can obtain is through vigorous 
games in the open air. Games in the open air should be 
encouraged, for good health is necessary to make the 
body more resistant to diseases. Games help to give good 
carriage,:a full chest, lighter step and better balance so 
important for the deaf child. 

Games of imitation, such as turning like a windmill, 
galloping like a horse, jumping like a frog or marching 
like a soldier, appeal greatly to the deaf child. Relay 
races create enthusiasm for the deaf child and they offer 
an excellent opportunity to get a large number of children 
interested in running. The heel and toe relay is very 
good for keeping the balance of younger deaf children. 
Volley ball for older deaf children helps to correct round 
or stooped shoulders and flat chest, as one has to keep 
his head up and shoulders back in order to play the 
games. 

Finally, the work and spirit of the school can be im- 
proved if children are encouraged to play for the honor 
of the game. 


MARY E. O’NEIL, 


Instructor in the Horace Mann School, 
Roxbury, Mass. 
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SASKATCHEWAN’S NEW SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF 


There seems to be a charm about the line, ‘‘If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try, again.’’ If there is any doubt 
about this, one should ask the people of Saskatchewan 
what they have to say about it. And they will add 
that ‘‘nothing succeeds like success.’’ As they have the 
background of an interesting experience, their opinion is 
worth hearing. 

The citizens of that Western Canadian Province essayed 
for the second time to have their Government establish 
a residential school for the deaf, and after an interval 
of fifteen years, following the fate which overtook their 
first venture, they were rewarded with a grand triumph. 
It was a victory all the more remarkable because the bill 
which passed the legislature providing for the erection of 
a $300,000 institution received the unanimous support of 
the entire House. More significant still was the attitude 
of the opposition in the Assembly which praised the party 
in power for the hastening of a long-needed project. 

The dark side of the picture takes us back to 1916, 
when the blighting effect of the Great War laid a heavy 
hand on Saskatchewan’s first school for the deaf which 
had begun its career two years previously in an abandoned 
Legislative Building in Regina. Superintendent Thomas 
Rodwell, having come from the teaching ranks at the 
Minnesota School to sit in the executive chair, found the 
eall to arms too strong to resist and, enlisting in the 
artillery brigade, soon departed for the front. The Gov- 
ernment was too preoccupied with war matters to bother 
about filling the vacancy, or make some provision for the 
continuance of this worthy public service. The infant 
school valiantly struggled for breath, took a few gasps 
and then expired. 

From Regina the 40 suddenly disowned pupils were 
transferred to the Manitoba School where accommodations 
were then available for all applicants from the four West- 
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ern Provinces. But congestion at the lone Canadian 
school west of the Great Lakes soon led to restricted at- 
tendance. British Columbia, resigning itself to the in- 
evitable, set up an independent school of its own, but 
Saskatchewan and Alberta continued to send their silent 
children to their Eastern neighbor. 

Although relief came with the removal of pressure 
from British Columbia, the increase in number of deaf 
children soon revived the vexatious problem of overcrowd- 
ing at the Winnipeg School. The latter found it absolutely 
necessary to shorten advanced courses in order to make 
way for beginners waiting outside and clamoring for ad- 
mission. The older pupils were being deprived of what 
Superintendent Rodwell believed to be the most impor- 
tant part of their training period—the actual preparation 
for their life’s work. In many eases, parents, discour- 
aged by the situation, gave up the idea of ever sending 
their children to school. Often uninformed or super- 
stitious fathers and mothers deliberately allowed their 
offspring to grow up without education. 

In 1926 members of the Western Canada Association 
of the Deaf resolved to bring the matter to a head. Fol- 
lowing its convention in Winnipeg that summer, the or- 
ganization created a committee of one, thenceforth to be 
recognized as the Saskatchewan Committee, appointing 
for the task Mr. Rupert J. D. Williams, a resident printer 
of Saskatoon. 

Immediately Mr. Williams girded himself for the com- 
bat with characteristic vigor and thoroughness, started 
correspondence with Mr. F. J. Reynolds, commissioner 
of the Bureau of Child Protection, a Governmental de- 
partment in Regina professing responsibility for the edu- 
eation of the deaf youth of the Province. Information 
was obtained from this office respecting the number of 
deaf children being educated and those who were being 
neglected. Inquiries were pressed and replies tabulated 
for analytical study. Parents of handicapped children 
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who had not yet been in touch with Mr. Reynolds were 
urged in the press to lose no time in communicating 
with the Bureau or else if private consultations were de- 
sired to write to Mr. Williams. Soon a list was compiled 
of parents who still balked at the plea that their chil- 
dren be sent to school. With remarkable patience and 
great tact, Mr. Williams step by step overcame the preju- 
dices of parents and converted them into supporters 
of the movement to obtain education for their children. 

At the outset of his labors, Mr. Williams discovered 
that 72 children were known to be attending schools for 
the deaf outside of Saskatchewan at the expense of the 
Provincial Government. There were also on record 18 
eases where parents evaded their duties in reporting 
deafness in their family and in deliberately keeping 
their children of school age at home. The latest figures 
released by the Saskatchewan Committee at the associa- 
tion convention held in Vancouver, B. C., in June, 
1929, revealed a total of 92 children receiving educa- 
tion and 40 uninstructed remaining at home. 

In August, 1927, the campaign for the betterment of 
deaf children in Saskatchewan assumed a new trend. 
Friendly and persuasive letters circulated among all 
parents known to have deaf children, as well as among 
those public-spirited citizens befriending the committee, 
aroused spontaneous enthusiasm in a movement for the 
establishment of a residential school within the province. 
For months Mr. Williams had conducted an extensive 
and sustained campaign of publicity, receiving invalu- 
able aid from the Western Producer, a farmers’ weekly, 
the Torch, a monthly magazine, and the Daily Star-Phoe- 
mix, all of Saskatoon. 

Is it more costly to the Government to provide funds 
for imported education, limited to only two-thirds of 
the children in the Province than it is to assemble all 
the 135 pupils in a province-owned, centrally located, 
permanent residential school? Saskatchewan, the largest 
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and one of the richest provinces in Western Canada, 
boasts of no such school as is the pride of many States 
in the Union much smaller than it is. Will the citi- 
zens of Saskatchewan tolerate a condition which means 
an added burden to any community? 

Is it not a conceded fact in our enlightened age that 
every child is entitled to a decent education? What was 
the Government of Saskatchewan going to do about it? 
Similar arguments were presented from time to time in 
the press and thus the art of reiteration, the chief tool for 
good employed by newspapers, contributed eminent service 
to the cause. 

Before long the question of a provincial school for the 
deaf formed a leading topic in the forums of political 
organizations, women’s clubs and farm groups. Premier 
James G. Gardiner was besieged with resolutions. The 
Saskatchewan Legislature began to evince deepening in- 
terest in the school project. The Premier promised to 
act and he kept his word, for during the ensuing ses- 
sion of his Legislative Assembly an enactment labeled 
Bill No. 79, providing for the education of deaf and 
of blind persons, was assented to March 7, 1928. 

The only feature of this bill which met with the un- 
qualified approval of leaders of the Western Canada As- 
sociation of the Deaf when they reviewed the enactment 
was the compulsory attendance idea. The rest of the leg- 
islation evoked sweeping criticism because it was felt that 
some clauses when put to a practical test would give rise 
to a great deal of needless trouble. It was too late, how- 
ever, to prevail upon the powers-that-be to put through an 
amendment, as the Legislature had adjourned. 

The Saskatchewan Committee, taking advantage of the 
long summer lull, hit upon the expediency of collecting 
opinions on Bill No. 79 from outstanding educators of 
the deaf in the United States. These leaders responded 
readily and in a decidedly helpful way. It was not long 
before a 30-page accumulation of commentaries, in type- 
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written form, including. a preface prepared by the com- 
mittee, was forwarded to the Regina authorities. 

It was the impression of practically every commentator 
that the title of the bill seemed to imply intention on 
the part of the Government of Saskatchewan to operate 
its proposed school under the dual plan. It was pointed 
out that it would be a serious mistake to house and edu- 
cate the deaf and the blind under one roof. One edu- 
cator pointed out that such an arrangement cannot be 
‘‘advocated from the point of view of economy,’’ and 
that ‘‘one school after another in the United States, 
starting out as a combined school for both types of chil- 
dren, has found it advisable to separate.’’ Another added 
that ‘‘there is absolutely no connection between the deaf 
and the blind from the educational standpoint. Each 
should have its own superintendent especially trained for 
that particular line of work.’’ 

By the law now in force every Saskatchewan deaf 
child is expected to be in school between the ages of 7 
and 17. Suggestions were advanced that owing to dis- 
parity in attainments between the normal hearing child 
and the deaf child, the compulsory attendance age should 
be extended to the nineteenth year. 

Attention was ealled to the letter from Superintendent 
E. McK. Goodwin, of the North Carolina School, who 
explained that he had encountered justifiable indignation 
among parents of deaf pupils from whom he sought to 
collect the cost of educating their children in accordance 
with a statute of North Carolina. This incident, in ad- 
dition to similar difficulties experienced by Superintend- 
ent Alvin E. Pope, of New Jersey, should serve as a 
guide to Saskatchewan to refrain from committing the 
same mistake. 

The idea of the division of authority between the 
Minister of Education and the Minister of Public Works 
was held up as likely to bring about interference in the 
natural progress of the proposed school. The Minister 
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of Education should be vested with centralized powers in 
the management of the school even in the matters of 
maintenance. 

One of the surprising stipulations of Bill No. 79 was 
that depriving the superintendent of discretionary power ; 
for instance, employees and teachers were to be engaged 
by the Government. Even their salaries were to be fixed 
by the latter. The commentators argued that with so little 
authority entrusted to the head of the school, it is 
hardly likely that a thoroughly capable superintendent 
could be attracted to a position that is more nominally, 
then actually, executive. 

Finally it was suggested that in the early stages of 
organizing the school when so many problems would 
arise, it would be most helpful if the Government of 
Saskatchewan would follow the example of the Province 
of Manitoba in creating an investigating committee to 
visit the different states and study the best points of 
each school for the deaf visited. 

Premier Gardiner wrote that the commentaries were 
providing much food for thought and while it required 
some time for the Government to ponder over the amend- 
able clauses, he liked the idea of a visiting committee so 
much he had lost no time in organizing such a group. 
This party set out from Regina on its observation tour 
late in March, 1929, inspecting the schools at Faribault, 
Council Bluffs, Delavan and Winnipeg. In addition to 
the provincial architect and two members of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Mr. Rupert Williams, chairman of 
the Saskatchewan Committee, was invited to accompany 
the representatives of the Government. Upon its return 
the committee, according to Mr. A. H. Ball, Deputy Min- 
ister of Education, supplied the Government with valuable 
information relative to building plans and methods of 
education for the deaf. 

Shortly afterward the Saskatchewan Legislature voted 
an appropriation of $300,000 for the construction of a 
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new school, which it was intimated would be completed 
some time in 1930. 

The site for the project now became the bone of con- 
tention. Several large cities in the Province extended 
their hands for the plum. The Saskatchewan Committee, 
keeping in mind a central location where there is access 
to liberalizing forces, recommended the City of Saska- 
toon. The Saskatoon Board of Trade sent to Regina both 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Dean E. Tomlinson, the former 
from Saskatoon and the latter from Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, for the purpose of expounding to the Government 
why it would be a decided advantage to have the school 
for the deaf set up near the University of Saskatchewan 
in Saskatoon. 

With so much accomplished, the Saskatchewan Com- 
mittee, notwithstanding its flattering record, still remains 
unsatisfied. It realizes that one moment of laxity in 
vigilance can render null and void all the efforts involv- 
ing months of arduous labor and much self-sacrifice. For 
one thing there still is apprehension lest the Government 
of Saskatchewan should perchance appoint to the super- 
intendency of the projected school a man unversed in 
the peculiar problems and needs of the deaf. A plea 


’ has already been entered with the Government that it is 


extremely necessary to make an auspicious start with the 
school not only by stout support but also by appointing a 
real executive, one who loves and understands the deaf. 
Assurance has been given that the Regina authorities 
are proceeding cautiously in this matter. 

The people of Saskatchewan have thus progressed to the 
stage where they may feel that a hard-fought battle has 
been won. 

DAVID PEIKOFF, 
Member Executive Committee, 
Western Canada Association of the Deaf. 
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SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF A YOUNG DEAF CHILD AND THAT 
OF A HEARING CHILD 


A congenitally deaf child has a different psychology 
from that of a hearing child. When he enters school at 
from five to eight years of age, he has missed the most 
important period of mental development of his entire life; 
for instead of bringing a working vocabulary, limited 
though it may be, of his mother tongue, and a knowledge 
of all sorts of everyday subjects soaked up like a sponge 
with little or no effort on his part, he brings no language 
at all; his knowledge is limited—at the younger age cer- 
tainly—comparable to that of a one-year-old infant. 


Why this great discrepancy? one may ask. The answer 
is: We get our intellectual knowledge through the ear; 
that is, anything other than the crudest of sense percep- 
tions along other avenues of learning, such as sight, smell, 
taste, touch, etc., have for the most part to be amplified, 
explained, and compared by means of language received 
by the ear. Cut off from the ability to question, which 
forms so important a part of the self-education of the 
young, the deaf child, has a limited personal experience. 
For him there is no way of learning by the experience of 
others, other than in a very narrow way if the child hap- 
pens to be present, and more important, looking when 
something obvious occurs. Even then there is no lane of 
learning why things are, or are not, done, as the case may 
be. The great handicap is the lack of language by which 
the inmost thoughts are communicated from one to an- 
other. 


A teacher of long experience with the deaf has said that 
every one in the profession should study a foreign lan- 
guage in order to understand some of the shortcomings 
and language difficulties of their pupils. This undoubtedly 
would be a help, for the deaf do indeed make many of the 
same mistakes that a foreigner makes, struggling with the 
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illogical idioms, many synonyms, and other idiosyncrasies 
of the English language. 

But even this is not enough. Nor is it a comparable 
ease. When we as adults, or as pupils in the high school, 
or even in the grades, take up seriously the study of 
Latin, German, French or Spanish, we are studying a 
language not greatly different from our own in gram- 
matical construction and we have our native tongue as a 
background and constant standard of comparison. Since 
the deaf child has no mother tongue—other than the most 
meager of natural gestures—he has no such standard with 
which to measure or simplify his learning. One could 
think of some language like ancient Sanscrit, Hebrew or 
Chinese, which he has never heard, which he must first 
memorize, and later try to master, one word at a time, for 
no reason that he can understand in the early stages, and 
he will have a nearer approach to the problem that the 
deaf child faces, though even this does not, of course, go 
all the way. 

What then does a deaf child know when he enters 
school? The cruder emotions, fear, anger, jealousy, pain, 
hunger, thirst, cold, heat, pleasure, amusement, love of 
attention, petting, and the like. He soon learns that a 
nod or shake of the head means ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no’’ respec- 
tively; a motion of the hand and its reverse stand for 
‘‘ecome’’ and ‘‘go’’; pointing, something desired or to 
which the attention is to be called. If the father has a 
moustache, a stroking of the upper lip may stand for the 
sign for that person, or, by association, sometimes for any 
man. In ease the modern mother, or perhaps the grand. 
mother, has long hair, a gesture indicative of such prob. 
ably labels that person. If a sister or child in the neigh- 
borhood has a dimple in cheek or chin, a physical defect, 
or marked characteristic of any kind, this is seized upon 
unerringly by him to differentiate the one known, loved or 
even disliked, from others with whom he is thrown. 
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The deaf child is usually observing, for he early learns 
to make his eyes do double duty; but this faculty has to 
be most carefully trained in school, not only to teach him 
to see the necessary and desirable, but to watch with a 
closeness and concentrated attention seldom demanded of 
his more fortunate hearing brother to follow finger spell 
ing or the more modern and desirable art of lip-reading 

But in addition to his great mental and physical handi- 
cap of deafness, this particular type child often enters 
school handicapped in other ways. Every fall we have 
children brought to us who cannot dress themselves or per- 
form the simpler task of undressing, or who cannot feed 
themselves, all fairly simple motor activities that normal 
children of preschool age easily learn, and which even the 
feeble-minded can be taught early with patience and per- 
sistence, but which some of our otherwise normal deaf 
children have been denied the privilege of doing through 
the mistaken sacrificing spirit of some doting mother or 
grandmother. 

In addition to this, because of his affliction, the other 
members of the family, both children and grown-ups, have 
often been made to defer to his every wish till he has 
become a selfish and determined little tyrant who expects 
to be waited upon and have every whim gratified and, 
when his health or safety absolutely demand that his 
expressed wants be denied, he flies into such a rage as 
even the spoiled hearing youngster of many tantrums sel- 
dom exhibits. 

Let it be said here, however, that a deaf child’s tantrums 
are not always a show of bad temper or merely defeated 
physical desires; not infrequently they are due to his 
inability to make himself understood or, after repeated 
trials, his failure to understand what some member of the 
household is trying to express to him. He also senses that 
he is different from his hearing brothers and sisters, and 
for this reason sometimes develops an inferiority, or other, 
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complex with which it is difficult to deal, for in some 
families they are ashamed of him and he is accordingly 
neglected or suppressed. After he is in school a year or 
two where he learns that there are others like himself so 
far as his disability goes, and where he is taught various 
avenues of self-expression, some of which were never used 
in the home, such as cutting, pasting, moulding, drawing, 
coloring, building, sewing, weaving, marching, rhythm, 
exercises, etc., besides the medium of spoken and written 
language, it is always a matter of delighted comment from 
the relieved families on the child’s great improvement. 

The beautiful world of music, singing games, in fact, 
play of any kind involving language—and how little there 
is which does not!—are denied the deaf child. Without 
language he cannot possibly appreciate pictures in the 
same way that his hearing playmate can; form, color, 
rhythm have their appeal naturally, but usually have to 
be modified in some way in their application to the uses 
of the deaf child. 

The latter’s great task, building a vocabulary, is a slow, 
laborious and often tedious process of learning not one 
word, but one element at a time, for he is taught the 
sounds, of which every vowel, and some consonants, have 
at least two, and not the names of the letters of the Eng- 
lish alphabet. The elements are later combined into 
words, and still later his few words are put together into 
short sentences which in the beginning consist of but two 
words, such as ‘‘ John ran.’’ 

These, then, are some of the fundamental differences in 
the learning process, due to the wide divergence in the 
experiences and psychology of deaf and hearing children. 


LINDA K. MILLER, 
Principal in the Louisiana School, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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DEAF CHILDREN HAVE HEROES, TOO 


Under the title of ‘‘Valets May Have No Heroes—But 
Children!’’ an article appeared some time ago in the 
California Monthly from the pen of Dr. L. A. Williams, 
Professor of Education at the University of California. 
This article was based, as Dr. Williams stated, upon 
a questionnaire given to three thousand children from 
grades seven to twelve in four schools around the San 
Francisco Bay region and one Los Angeles School. The 
children were asked to make a list of the twenty-five 
men and women, past and present, whom they thought 
of as leaders, and to tell why. 

It was presumed that children who have reached the 
age of twelve or thereabouts have accumulated an appre- 
ciable stock of ideals out of their contact with school 
teachers and school books. It was assumed that ideals 
are acquired through acquaintance with the lives and 
deeds of great men and women who have achieved or are 
achieving eminence among their fellowmen. The replies 
from pupils in two junior high schools—grades seven, 
eight, and nine—were examined and tabulated to a greater 
extent than those from other grades. Dr. Williams pre- 
sented data from 1,100 junior high school boys and girls 
of these grades. The data were collected during the year 
1925. 


It occurred to the writer that this would make a fine 
comparison test for deaf children. No data as to reasons 
why the junior high school pupils made their selections, 
with the exception of a few instances, were given by Dr. 
Williams. To make the test with deaf pupils a strictly 
non-language test, the pupils were not asked to state the 
reasons for making their choice. It was felt that if any 
pupil lacked the command of language necessary to state 
his reason, he might make important omissions. 


The test with deaf children was made with the eleventh 
and twelfth grades of the ‘California School for the Deaf. 
These pupils probably averaged three years older than 
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the hearing pupils given the same test, the time of taking 
the tests being considered. Fourteen in number, they were 
probably of average brightness for deaf pupils in ad- 
vanced grades, and were average or less than average 
in habits of studiousness and command of language. Of 
the fourteen, one was a semi-mute, three possessed par- 
tial hearing which would rate them from semi-deaf to 
almost hard of hearing; the rest were deaf-mutes. Few 
were well read, but all were extremely well informed. 
This condition I attribute to their free and unrestricted 
use of all means of communication. The ideals which they 
may have as to the leading men and women in the world’s 
history, they have obtained from books, from teachers, 
and also very much from discussion among themselves. 

Accordingly I asked these eleventh-and twelfth-grade 
children to name the world’s twenty-five greatest per- 
sonages, as such appeared to them. No discussion was 
held with the pupils nor did I have Dr. Williams’ paper 
with me. I had no memory of his tabulations, so there 
was no question of the personal equation of the examiner. 
I mention these conditions because, upon tabulating the 
deaf children’s replies and comparing them with the 
junior high school data, such a startling similarty of 


' figures appeared as to be almost unbelievable. The 


assembled data follows. 
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THE WORLD’S TWENTY-FIVE GREATEST PERSONAGES 


As listed by a class of deaf As listed by 1,100 junior high 
children school boys and girls 


Rank Times Percent Rank Times Per cent 

1. Washington 14 100.0 . Washington 1,001 91.0 
Lindbergh 14 100.0 
Lincoln 92.8 
Edison 92.8 
Columbus 85.7 
Wilson 85.7 
Roosevelt 78.6 
Franklin 75.0 
Ford 66.7 
Pershing 66.7 Pershing 391 35.5 
Burbank 50.0 Burbank 787 71.5 
Grant 50.0 . Grant 429 39.0 
Coolidge 50.0 . Coolidge 415 37.7 
Fulton 42.9 . Fulton 435 39.5 
Jefferson 42.9 . Jefferson 305 27.7 


Lincoln 1,020 92.7 
Edison 743 67.5 
Columbus 787 71.5 
Wilson 479 43.5 
Roosevelt 460 41.8 
Franklin 461 41.9 
Ford 510 46.4 


OO 


Rank Times Per cent Times Per cent 
15. Harding 

16. Napoleon 

17. Lon Chaney 
18. Will Rogers 
19. Christ 

20. Foch 

21. Wm. Pitt, Jr. 
22. Jack London 
23. Longfellow 

24. Queen Elizabeth 4 
25. Byrd 4 


6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
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Longfellow 


Rank Times Per cent 

Lee 14.3 . Lee 340 
Bell 21.4 . Bell 314 
Marconi 2 14.3 . Marconi 309 
. Whitney 309 
Shakespeare 21.4 . Shakespeare 273 
Paderewski 250 
. Morse 244 
Boone - Boone 243 
Caesar : E . Caesar 236 

Wright 5 . Wright Broth- 
ers 231 


An analysis of the above data reveals the fact that the 
first fourteen names listed by the deaf are, with the re- 
versal of Jefferson and Longfellow, the same fourteen 
names as mentioned by the hearing. The name of the 
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popular hero of the hour, Lindbergh is omitted from 
classification, though listed; he had not appeared upon 
the scene at the time the test was given the hearing 
children. Washington and Lincoln head both lists, though 
in reverse order. Edison and Columbus rank 3 and 4 
with the deaf; with the hearing they are 4 and 5. Wilson, 
Roosevelt and Franklin are a triumvirate with the deaf 
as also with the hearing, with whom they are in order 
Wilson, Franklin, and Roosevelt. Another triumvirate 
with the deaf is Grant, Coolidge, Fulton; with the hearing 
their order is Fulton, Grant, Coolidge, the numbers on 
both sides being 11, 12, and 13. As an example of a 
man of wealth and a leader in one of the world’s greatest 
industries, Ford ranks 8 with the deaf, 6 with the hear- 
ing. Of inventors, on both sides, Edison comes first fol- 
lowed by Fulton; if we include Franklin and Ford under 
this heading, they are in between the other two. The first 
poet in each case is Longfellow. He ranks 7 with the 
hearing and 23 with the deaf, a natural classification 
considering the langnage factor. The only naturalist on 
each side, Burbank, rates 3 with the hearing and 10 with 
the deaf, which may be explained by the difficulty which 
the deaf have in understanding scientific language. The 
deaf can readily understand the achievements of Edison, 
but the principles of plant life as portrayed by Burbank’s 
work are not so clear. 

In patriotism, the deaf and the hearing are just about 
on a par. The first non-American, Napoleon, is 16 on 
the list of the deaf, or if we include Lindbergh, 17. With 
the hearing, Marconi, 17, is the first non-American. The 
deaf show a more English sentiment than the hearing, 
probably due to their greater familiarity with English 
history. There is a partiality for men on both sides, no 
women being mentioned by the hearing, and only one 
woman listed by the deaf, Queen Elizabeth. One musi- 
cian, Paderewski, is mentioned by the hearing; naturally 
none by the deaf. On the other hand, Lon Chaney, a film 
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actor, the son of deaf parents, is ranked by the deaf. 
No movie star is mentioned amongst the first twenty-five 
by the hearing. In fact amongst all the 1,100 junior high 
students, movie stars received mention only 19 times. 
Of these Mary Pickford led with 8. Aside from Lon 
Chaney, the sole actor mentioned by the deaf was Douglas 
Fairbanks, who received 2 votes. Will Rogers is rated a 
national character by the deaf. Evidently the deaf, fond as 
they are of motion pictures, do not have their heads turned 
by sereen celebrities. There were a total of 33 imaginary 
characters listed by the hearing, with an almost complete 
absence of the same from the list of the deaf. A total of 
554 men and women were named by the 1,100 high school 
boys and girls. The fourteen deaf boys and girls sub- 
mitted lists embracing 117 different names, certainly 
showing quite as good a diversification as the hearing. 
Many of the deaf, for religious and sentimental reasons, 
omitted the name of Christ, and for this reason His name 
was probably left out altogether by the hearing. Of the 
first twenty-five names submitted by the hearing, all but 
three are mentioned by the deaf. Reverse data between 
the two classes is not available. 

Out of a representative group of 449 hearing pupils, 
6 failed to name a single person; 91 pupils had less than 
10 names; only 159 named more than 20 persons; and 
only 96 named 25 persons. Of the deaf all named 25 
persons, with one exception; in this case there were 24 
names. These omissions on the part of the hearing ex- 
plain in part their lower percentages in names selected. 
Athletes played a minor but strong part in the lists sub- 
mitted by the deaf. McGraw, Tunney, and Gertrude 
Ederle drew three votes each, Helen Wills and Bill Tilden 
following with 2 apiece. Aimee McPherson and Joan of 
Are shared honors with 3 tallies. Later conversation with 
these deaf children showed that they in general had a 
pretty good reason for their listings. Some of the replies 
given by hearing children for their choices were found 
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in such statements as: Rockefeller is the leader of oil 
stations; Fulton built submarines; Napoleon discovered 
Louisiana; Henry Clay was the best poet, ete. 

The question may now arise as to what is the matter 
with these deaf children. The answer will be, nothing 
at all. True they are apparently three years retarded 
in a non-language test and would be more so in a language 
test. Physically they should be equal. Likewise, being 
subject to less temptation, they may stand morally higher. 
Then again, junior high school pupils do not set a per- 
fect standard to pattern after, but a great deal of the 
country’s talent is being drawn from those who were once 
in high schools. For deaf boys and girls to match such 
children is certainly to their credit. 

An examination of individual papers in the test showed 
that, taking the high school list as a standard, the semi- 
mute boy in the class, whose language was quite perfect 
and whose reading was rather extensive, made a poorer 
showing than some of the deaf-mutes. These boys and 
girls were well informed. They had a pretty fair idea 
of what the world expects of them and of what they 
might expect of themselves. They were soon to step out 
into a new world. To this they would adjust themselves 
and most would steadily improve their lot, even as Cali- 
' fornia boys and girls had done before. 

JAMES W. HOWSON, 
Instructor in the California School, 
Berkeley, Califorma. 
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LESSONS IN ENGLISH—IIP 


Tuines WE Dip YESTERDAY 
(See Hutton’s Language Lessons. ) 


We got up out of bed yes- 
terday 

We put on our clothes. 

We came downstairs. 

We washed our faces. 

We dried our faces. 

We combed our hair. 

We dressed ourselves. 

We went upstairs. 

We made our beds. 

We stood in line. 

We went into the dining 
room. 

We got our breakfast. 

We came out of the dining 
room. 

We swept the floors. 

We played in the yard. 

We came into school. 

We sat in our seats. 

We wrote our lessons. 

We stood in our class. 

We said our lessons. 

We went out to play. 

We came into school again. 


We studied our lessons. 
We got our dinner. 

We worked in the shops. 
We got our supper. 

We went to bed. 

We fell asleep. 


Did we get up out of bed 
yesterday ? 

Did we put on our clothes? 

Did we come downstairs? 

Did we wash our faces? 

Did we dry our faces? 

Did we comb our hair? 

Did we dress ourselves? 

Did we go upstairs? 

Did we make our beds? 

Did we stand in line? 

Did we go into the dining 
room. 

Did we get our breakfast? 

Did we come out of the 
dining room? 

Did we sweep the floors? 

Did we play in the yard? 

Did twe come into school? 

Did we sit in our seats? 

Did we write our lessons? 

Did we stand in our class{ 

Did we say our lessons? 

Did we go out to play? 

Did we come into schoo! 
again? 

Did we study our lessons? 

Did we get our dinner? 

Did we work in the shops? 

Did we get our supper? 

Did we go to bed? 

Did we fall asleep? 


These exercises can be written in the different persons.) 


1 Continued from the ANNALS for March, 1930, pp. 115-124. 
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Tuines We Have Done To-Day 


We have got up out of bed 
to-day. 
We have put on our clothes. 
We have come downstairs. 
We have washed our faces. 
We have combed our hair. 
We have dressed ourselves. 
We have brushed our boots. 
We have gone upstairs. 
We have made our beds. 
We have stood in line. 
We have gone into the din- 
ing room. 
We have got our breakfast. 
We have swept the floors. 
ete. ete. ete. 


Have we got up out of bed 
to-day ? 
Have we put on our clothes? 
Have we come downstairs? 
Have we washed our faces? 
Have we combed our hair? 
Have we dressed ourselves? 
Have we brushed our boots? 
Have we gone upstairs? 
Have we made our beds? 
Have we stood in line? 
Have we gone into the din- 
ing room? 
Have we got our breakfast ? 
Have we swept the floors? 
ete. ete. ete. 


Tuincs We Witt Do To-Morrow 


We will get up out of bed 
to-morrow. 

We will put on our clothes. 

We will come down stairs. 

We will wash our faces. 

We will comb our hair. 

We will dress ourselves. 

We will go upstairs. 

We will make our beds. 

We will brush our boots. 

We will stand in line. 

We will go into the dining 
room 

We will get our breakfast. 

We will come out of the 
dining room. 

We will sweep the floors. 

We ‘will play in the yard. 


Will we get up to-morrow? 


Will we put on our clothes? 
Will we come downstairs? 
Will we wash our faces? 
Will we comb our hair? 
Will we dress ourselves? 
Will we go upstairs? 
Will we make our beds? 
Will we brush our boots? 
Will we stand in line? 
Will we go into the dining 
room? 
Will we get our breakfast? 
Will we come out of the 
dining room? 
Will we sweep the floors? 
Will we play in the yard? 
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We will come into school. 
We will sit in our seats. 
We will stand in our class. 
We will say our lessons. 
We will write our lessons. 
We will go out to play. 

ete. ete. 


Will we come into school ? 

Will we sit in our seats? 

Will we stand in our class? 

Will pwe say our lessons? 

Will we write our lessons? 

Will we go out to play? 
ete. ete. 


Tuina WE Do Every Day 


We get up out of bed every 
day. 

We put on our clothes. 

We come downstairs. 

We go into the bathroom. 

We wash our faces. 

We brush our hair. 

We dress ourselves. 

We go upstairs. 

We make our beds. 

We get into line. 

We go into the dining room. 


We get our breakfast. 
We come out of the din- 
ing room. 
We sweep the floors. 
We play in the yard. 
We come into school. 
We sit in our seats. 
We write our lessons. 
We stand in our class. 
We say our lessons. 
We go out to play. 
ete. ete. 


Do we get up every day? 


Do we put on our clothes? 
Do we come downstairs? 
Do we go into the bathroom ? 
Do we wash our faces? 
Do we brush our hair? 
Do we dress ourselves? 
Do we go upstairs? 
Do we make our beds? 
Do we get into line? 
Do we go into the dining 
room? 
Do we get our breakfast ? 
Do we come out of the din- 
ing room? 
Do we sweep the floors? 
Do we play in the yard? 
Do we come into school? 
Do we sit in our seats? 
Do we write our lessons? 
Do we stand in our class? 
Do we say our lessons? 
Do we go out to play? 
ete. ete. 


Tuines We ArE Doing Now 

We are getting up now. 

We are putting on our 
clothes 


Are we getting up now? 
Are we putting on our 
clothes? 
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We are coming downstairs. 
We are washing our faces. 
We are combing our hair. 
We are dressing ourselves. 
We are going upstairs. 
We are making our beds. 
We are getting into line. 
We are going into the din- 
ing room. 
We are getting our break- 
fast. 
We are coming out of the 
dining room. 
We are sweeping the floors. 
We are playing in the yard. 
We are coming into school. 
We are sitting in our seats. 
We are writing our lessons. 
We are standing in our 
class. 
We are saying our lessons. 
We are learning our lessons. 
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Are we coming downstairs? 
Are we washing our faces? 
Are we combing our hair? 
Are we dressing ourselves? 
Are we going upstairs? 
Are we making our beds? 
Are we getting into line? 
Are we going into the din- 
ing room? 
Are we getting our break- 
fast? 
Are we coming out of the 
dining room? 
Are we sweeping the floors? 
Are we playing in the yard? 
Are we coming into school? 
Are we sitting in our seats? 
Are we writing our lessons? 
Are we standing in our 
class? 
Are we saying our lessons? 
Are we learning our lessons? 


(The negative form can be taught by asking the 
question and having the pupil reply, as: ‘‘Are you play- 
ing in the yard now?’’ ‘‘No. we are not playing in the 


yard now.’’) 


THinas WE Have BEEN Dorne (Just Completed) 


We have been getting up. 

We have been putting on 
our clothes. 

We have been coming down- 
stairs. 

We have been washing our 
faces. 

We have been combing our 

hair. 


Have we been getting up? 

Have we been putting on 
our clothes? 

Have we been coming down- 
stairs? 

Have we been washing our 
faces? 

Have we been combing our 

hair? 
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We have been dressing our- 
selves. 

We have been making our 
beds. 

We have been brushing our 
boots. 

We have been standing in 
line, 

We have been getting our 
breakfast. 

We have been sweeping the 
floors. 

We have been playing in 
the yard. 

We have been coming into 
school. 

We have been sitting in our 
seats. 

We have been studying our 
lessons. 

We have been standing in 
our class. 

We have been saying our 
lessons. 

We have been cleaning our 
slates. 


Have we been dressing our- 
selves? 

Have we been making our 
beds? 

Have we been brushing our 
boots? 

Have we been standing in 
line? 

Have we been getting our 
breakfast ? 

Have we been sweeping the 
floors? 

Have we been playing in 

the yard? 

Have we been coming into 
school ? 

Have we been sitting in our 
seats? 

Have we been studying our 
lessons? 

Have we been standing in 
our class? 

Have we been saying our 
lessons ? 

Have we been cleaning our 
slates ? 


What have you been doing? I have been writing a letter. 
Have you been riding a bicycle? No, I have not been 


riding a bicyele. 


RECAPITULATION 


We got up out of bed yes- 
terday. 

We have got up out of bed 
to-day. 


Did we get up out of bed 
yesterday ? 

Have we got up out of bed 
to-day ? 


We will get up out of bed Will we get up out of bed 


to-morrow. 


to-morrow ? 
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We get up out of bed every 
day. 

We are getting up out of 
bed now. 

We have been getting up 

out of bed. 

John washed his face yes- 
terday. 

He has washed his face 
to-day. 

He will wash his face to- 
morrow. 

He washes his face every 
day. 

He is washing his face now. 

He has been washing his 
face. 


I came downstairs yester- 
day. 

You came downstairs yes- 
terday. 

We came downstairs yes- 
terday. 

John came downstairs yes- 
terday. 

Jane came downstairs yes- 
terday. 

The boys came downstairs 
yesterday. 


I have dressed myself to- 
day. 

You have dressed yourself 
to-day. 

We have dressed ourselves 
to-day. 


Do we get up out of bed 
every day? 

Are we getting up out of 
bed now? 

Have we been getting up 
out of bed? 

Did John wash his face 
yesterday ? 

Has he washed his face to- 
day? 

Will he wash his face to- 
morrow? 

Does he wash his face every 
day? 

Is he washing his face now? 

Has he been washing his 
face? 


Did I come downstairs yes- 
terday? 

Did you come downstairs 
yesterday? 

Did we come downstairs 
yesterday ? 

Did John come downstairs 
yesterday ? 

Did Jane come downstairs 
yesterday ? 

Did the boys come down- 
stairs yesterday? 


Have I dressed myself to- 
day? 

Have you dressed yourself 
to-day ? 

Have we dressed ourselves 
to-day ? 
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John has dressed himself 
to-day. 

Jane has dressed herself 
to-day. 

The boys have dressed them- 
selves. 

I am writing my lesson 
now. 

You are writing your les- 
son. 

We are writing our lessons. 

John is writing his lesson. 

Jane is writing her lesson. 

The girls are writing their 
lessons. 


I have been brushing my 
boots. 

You have been brushing 
your boots. 

We have been brushing our 
boots. 

John has been brushing his 
boots. 

Jane has been brushing her 
boots. 

The boys have been brush- 
ing theirs. 
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Has John dressed himself 
to-day ? 

Has Jane dressed herself to- 
day? 

Have the boys dressed them- 
selves? 

Am I writing my lesson 
now? 

Are you writing your les- 
son ? 

Are we writing our lessons? 

Is John writing his lesson ? 

Is Jane writing her lesson? 

Are the girls writing their 
lessons ? 


Have I been brushing my 
boots? 

Have you been brushing 
your boots? 

Have we been brushing our 
boots? 

Has John been brushing his 
boots? 

Has Jane been brushing her 
boots? 

Have the boys been brush- 
ing theirs? 


ACTIVE AND PAssIvVE VOICES 


(The passive is formed from the Active by transposing 


the sentence. ) 


ACTIVE 


A man rode a horse yesterday. 


The man has ridden the horse to-day. 
The man will ride the horse to-morrow. 


The man rides the horse every day. 
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The man is riding the horse now. 
The man has been riding the horse. 


PASSIVE 


The horse was ridden by the man yesterday. 
The horse has been ridden by the man to-day. 
The horse will be ridden by the man to-morrow. 
The horse is ridden by the man every day. 

The horse is being ridden by the man now. 


QUESTIONS 
Did the man ride the horse yesterday? 
Has the man ridden the horse to-day? 
Will the man ride the horse to-morrow? 
Does the man ride the horse every day? 
Is the horse being ridden by the man now? 
Has the man been riding the horse? 


Was the horse ridden by the man yesterday? 
Has the horse been ridden by the man to-day? 
Will the horse be ridden by the man to-morrow? 
Is the horse ridden by the man every day? 

Is the horse being ridden by the man now? 


NEGATIVE ForM 
The man did not ride the horse yesterday. 
He has not ridden the horse to-day. 
He will not ride the horse to-morrow. 
He does not ride the horse every day. 
He is not riding the horse now. 
He has not been riding the horse. 


The horse was not ridden by the man yesterday. 
He has not been ridden by the man to-day. 
He will not be ridden by the man to-morrow. 
He is not ridden by the man every day. 

He is not being ridden by the man now. 
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QUESTIONS 
Did the man not ride the horse yesterday? 
Has he not ridden the horse to-day? 
ete. ete. ete. 


Was the horse not ridden by the man yesterday? 
Has he not been ridden by the man to-day? 
ete. ete. ete. 


ACTIVE 


The women milked the cows yesterday. 
The women have milked the cows to-day. 
The women will milk the cows to-morrow. 
The women milk the cows every day. 

The women are milking the cows now. 
The women have been milking the cows. 


PASSIVE 


The cows were milked by the women yesterday. 
The cows have been milked by the women to-day. 
The cows will be milked by the women to-morrow. 
The cows are milked by the women every day. 

The cows are being milked by the women now. 


QUESTIONS 


Did the women milk the cows yesterday? 
Have the women milked the cows to-day? 
Will the women milk the cows to-morrow? 
Do the women milk the cows every day? 
Are the women milking the cows now? 


Were the cows milked by the women yesterday? 
Have the cows been milked by the women to-day? 
Will the cows be milked by the women to-morrow? 
Are the cows milked by the women every day? 
Are the cows being milked by the women now? 
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NEGATIVE Form 


The women did not milk the cows yesterday. 
They have not milked the cows to-day. 

They will not milk the cows to-morrow. 
They are not milking the cows now. 

They do not milk the cows every day. 

They have not been milking the cows. 


The cows were not milked by the women yesterday. 
They have not been milked by them to-day. 

They will not be milked by them to-morrow. 

They are not milked by them every day. 

They are not being milked by them now. 


QUESTIONS 


Were the cows not milked by the women yesterday? 


Have they not been milked by them to-day? 

Will they not be milked by them to-morrow? 
ete. ete. ete. 

Did the women not milk the cows yesterday ? 
ete. ete. ete. 


(To be continued. ) 


W. J. STEWART, 
Mission Hall for the Adult Deaf and Dumb. 
Belfast, Ireland. 
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Ahmedabad School.—The School for Deaf-Mutes, Ah- 
medabad, near Bombay, India, was established in 1908, 
and during the period since then has passed through 
various vicissitudes. It is a non-sectarian school. It 
started with 3 pupils, but now has 42 (40 boys and 2 
girls). Of these pupils 4 are Mohammedans, and 26 
‘‘board in’’. It commenced its work in a small room, but 
with the growth of years and with substantial aid from 
Government, the Local Municipality, other local bodies, 
and donations received from the public, it has gradually 
gathered strength. 

The building site of the school comprises somewhat more 
than 3 acres and cost 21,000 rupees; the present 
buildings have cost 40,738 rupees. The school is now in 
urgent need of a dining room for boys, with a kitchen 
and storeroom, living quarters for boys and girls, an in- 
dustrial department and: outhouses for servants. 

On the occasion of the dedication of the new building 
of the school, Saturday, January 25, 1930, the ceremony 
was to have been performed by Dr. Ravindra Nath Tagore, 
but owing to his absence on account of sudden illness it 
was kindly performed by Mahatma M. K. Gandhi. 


Kentucky School_—In an appropriation bill adopted at 
the recent session of the State Legislature, the sum of 
$100,000 was provided for the erection of a new school 
building for this school. 


Missouri School_—A preliminary report of the survey 
of the educational program now in force in the State of 
Missouri, recently carried out under legislative authoriza- 
tion by the Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has just been issued, Volume I dealing with the public 
schools of the state, among which is the State School for 
the Deaf at Fulton. With regard to the latter the findings 
and recommendations of the survey staff are quite ex- 
plicit. For one thing, although the school plant from a 
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physical point of view, makes an impressive appearance 
to the outsider, closer scrutiny reveals that a radical pro- 
gram of replacement must be undertaken within the next 
20 years if the efficiency of the school is to be maintained. 
The committee commends the present administration of the 
school for the high standard of management maintained, 
referring particularly to the excellent program of instrue- 
tion in physical care and of guidance into life work 
afforded the pupils. 

The program of reconstruction suggested by the survey 
staff embraces the following points: 

1. The state must provide for a definite capital outlay, 
and increased support for the school to extend over the 
next five biennial periods. 

2. The first of these periods, 1931-1932, should include 
provision for a separate home for the superintendent and 
his family, at an approximate cost of $20,000, and a new 


school building, to include auditorium and gymnasium, at 
an expenditure of $250,000. 


3. This should be followed in the succeeding biennium, 
1933-1934, with a new service building, to include dining 
room, bakery, storerooms and pantry, at a cost of $150,000; 
and the remodeling of the present old school building to 
- provide a dormitory for younger children, for $75,000. 

4. The third biennial period, 1935-1936, should see an 
expansion of the infirmary facilities, at $50,000, and the 
rehabilitation of the heating and power plant, possibly 
combining the latter with that of the State Hospital which 
adjoins the school, to cost $75,000. 

5. The following period, 1937-1938, should provide a 
new dormitory unit, preferably in a system of cottages, 
for $250,000. 

6. Another cottage dormitory unit should follow in the 
period for 1939-1940, also at a cost of $250,000. 

7. For the five successive biennial periods between 1931 
and 1940, increases for current expenditures of $50,000, 
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$50,000, $60,000, $60,000 and $70,000, respectively, are 
recommended. 

8. The present salary scale of the teaching staff of the 
school should be increased from 10 to 20 per cent to make 
it more in accord with a high level of ability and training. 


Ohio School_—Dr. J. W. Jones, superintendent of the 
Ohio School, writing editorially in the Ohio Chronicle for 
April 26, 1930, makes the following statement concerning 
what may properly be regarded as a noteworthy milestone 
in the school’s progress. 


A few days ago a certificate came from the Department of Educa- 
tion, rating the school as a Public High School of the First Grade. 
We have been expecting this certificate, but several inspections had 
to be made to see that the school really met the conditions set up 
by the Department. 

It has been a long hard struggle beginning about 1898 when we 
established the high school. At that time pupils were permitted to 
remain in school only ten years. Then the law was amended giving 
the children twelve years of schooling and about the same time, the 
high schools of the state were classified into first, second and third 
grades. 

It was our ambition to work up to the first grade and for that 
purpose had still another year added, making thirteen years that the 
children might remain in school. 

It was difficult in those days to secure enough appropriation to 
pay the salaries required by well educated people and to equip the 
necessary laboratories, physical and chemical, to get the rating. 

We then began to agitate for a transfer to the Department of 
Education where we felt sure this school would be properly cared 
for in every way and sufficient money would be provided to develop 
it. 

Dr. Clifton, the Director of Education, took an interest in it from 
the first and was very anxious to see us meet the requirements. 
Many things had to be done. We felt, however, that the inspectors 
should have full sway, pass upon the school from all angles, de- 
termine whether our course of study was sufficient, whether we had 
ample teaching force, equipment, libraries and many other im- 
portant things. We did not hurry it but hoped it would come by 
and by. 

There is no limit to the time the pupils may attend school. This 
is left to the Department of Education. This leaves ample oppor- 
tunity for the Department to make out of school whatever it cares 
to and that will be good in proportion to interest shown by the 
pupils. 

If they take advantage of first grade high school opportunities, 
they will be fairly well educated. If they prefer in lieu of that to 
take an intense course in some industrial work, opportunity will 
doubtless be provided. 
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We feel this is quite an achievement after a long struggle of 
thirty years and we are modestly proud of it. 


Rhode Island School._—The Report of the Board of Trus- 
tees of this school, presented to the General Assembly at 
its January session this year, aside from making a general 
résumé of the work of the school for the past year, gives 
this information concerning former pupils. 


The graduates of the school sent out in the last few years are 
employed in various occupations. 

One is a typist in the state automobile department, one a typist 
in the office of Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, five are 
employed in woodworking establishments, one is a jewelry designer, 
one a sign painter, one a draftsman, one is employed in an interior 
decorating establishment, two in a jewelry factory, two in the pack- 
ing department of a large laundry, one is making children’s fine 
garments, one is an attendant in a children’s home. 

Two girls have graduated from high school, and one of these is 
now in Pembroke College of Brown University. Another girl will 
graduate from Hope High School next June and one boy is at- 
tending high school in East Providence. 

Several girls are married and establishing homes of their own. 

Most of the pupils who have not graduated, but who have left 
school, are self-supporting, but are not able to take as good positions 
as those who have been able to graduate. ; 


The same report also states that according to audio- 
metric tests of 89 pupils 


5 pupils have about 55% hearing in one or both ears. 
23 pupils have between 50% and 10% hearing. 

13 pupils have less than 10% hearing. 

48 pupils have no hearing at all. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Educational Objectives of the Ohio State Department of 
Education.—The Educational Research Bulletin, for April 
2, 1930, published by the Bureau of Educational Research 
of the Ohio State University, lists the following objectives 
as an outline of the policy of the State Department of 
Education. 

1. Equal educational opportunities for all children. 

2. A broad educational highway from the kindergarten to the 
university. 

3. An adequately trained teacher for every child. 

4. Adequate school buildings and suitable educational equipment 
for all school children. 

5. Efficient supervision for every teacher. 

6. Wise administration in every school system. 

7. An open door for every adult who would continue his education. 

8. Larger units of school taxation and administration. 

9. A fine-arts program in every school. 

10. A health-education program in every school. 
11 A comprehensive program of vocational education for all who 
desire it. 

The above principles comprise a broadly conceived pro- 
gram that is a promise of a high order of educational 
statesmanship. Translated from theory to reality, the 
plan—in which we trust the education of the deaf will 
receive its due share—will go far toward creating a 


worthy, self-reliant citizenry within the state. 


Deaf Workers and Competition—One statement taken 
from the report of Miss Leila E. Gerry’s stimulating study 
of the employment problem of the deaf, which appears 
in another part of this number of the ANNALS, is of 
special moment to all concerned with the education of the 
deaf. Discussing the overwhelming competition in the 
working field, she says: ‘‘Training must develop a skill 
beyond the normal if the deaf person is to meet this com- 
petition.’’ This crystallizes a thought that is the crux of 
the situation—or rather crisis—that with such compelling 
force now confronts our work. 

Viewed in the light of present-day progress in the field 
of vocational training in the general educational world, 
the superiority of schools for the deaf was an ancient 
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one. A visit to some of the larger trades training centers, 
especially in the East, will bring home the startling 
seriousness of this problem. In these centers, conducted 
on mass scale, the training is of a thorough and intensely 
practical nature, of a brand far superior to that offered 
in the ordinary school for the deaf. Entrance as a rule 
is on at least a ninth grade level, giving these schools a 
high school standing. Widely varied curricula afford 
opportunity for choice along lines of personal interest 
or inclination on the part of the students. The corps of 
instruction is made up of experts. Equipment is the last 
word in trades practice. 


In the face of such conditions, particularly in the 
industrial states, what are the state schools for the deaf 
to do? Bound by the inability to obtain funds for the 
necessary expansion and modernizing of their vocational 
departments, they must stand by and see the field 
preempted by other schools that have also awakened to 
the need of vocational education. A further complication 
arises from the great changes that have taken place in 
industry itself where the emphasis apparently is upon 
specialized skills. In view of all this, Miss Gerry’s ob- 


_ servation becomes convincingly pertinent—‘‘Training must 


develop a skill beyond the normal if the deaf person is 
to meet this competition.’’ 


Deafness Among Ancient Indian Tribes.—Scientific 
American for March, 1930, has this to say concerning 
the prevalence of deafness among the tribes of ancient 
American Indians: 


We are so accustomed to think of Indians as possessed of the 
most acute vision and the keenest sense of hearing that we can 
hardly credit the statement that many Indians of ancient times 
were stone deaf. A common cause of deafness was due to the 
growth, in the outer ear passages, of numerous small, hard, ivory- 
like tumors which often filled the passages in both ears, prevent- 
ing the entrance of sound waves. The condition was widespread 
among ancient Indians of pre-Columbian Peru, in a prehistoric 
tribe in Arkansas, in wandering bands of Indians found on the 
seacoast of Southern California, and among aborigines living on the 
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tiny island of San Nicholas, the most seaward of the California 
Channel Islands. Another type of deafness is due to the infections 
of the ears arising from large abscesses formed about the teeth. 

“‘The Vocational Teacher.’’—The enterprise of two 
prominent instructors of the deaf, Mr. Tom L. Anderson, 
head teacher of the industrial department of the Iowa 
School, and Mr. Arthur G. Norris, supervising teacher of 
the industrial department of the Missouri School, has 
brought out a new illustrated periodical, The Vocational 
Teacher, ‘‘a quarterly magazine devoted to improved voca- 
tional instruction in American schools for the deaf.’’ The 
first number, May, 1930, with Messrs. Anderson and Norris 
as publishers and editors, reaches a high standard in con- 
tent, with an attractive format. A major objective is to 
obtain greater stress on the vocational side of the educa- 
tion of deaf children than is given under present con- 
ditions. 

Among the articles in the initial number are pertinent 
discussions by leading vocational instructors of the deaf. 
The new magazine displays a vigorous tone and hopes to 
become a medium for the exchange of: the best thought on 
the vocational education of the deaf, an open forum on 
all points concerning training of an industrial nature in- 
sofar as it touches the deaf. A feature of promise in the 
policy of the editors is the intention to maintain contact 
with the field of industry so as to obtain the benefit of 
the experience of deaf men and women who are actually 
engaged in applying their school experience to the task of 
making it bring in a living. 

The field is one that should be exploited, the editors are 
more than competent to deal with the project so that it 
will do the most good, the aims of the publication are 
commendable, and the undertaking should be accorded the 
support of the entire profession. The subscription price 
is two dollars a year, single copies 50 cents each. 


A New Book on Lip-Reading.—The Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, Manchester, England, has just issued a volume 
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of 73 pages on ‘‘Lip-reading’’ by Irene R. Ewing, lecturer 
for training teachers of the deaf, University of Man- 
chester. Part I is addressed to the deafened adult with 
a discussion of the question as to whether lip-reading is 
worth while and with general information as to practice, 
time necessary, and kinds of lessons involved. Part II is 
of special interest ‘‘to teachers and friends of the deaf,’’ 
offering suggestions for a practical approach to the sub- 
ject, with two detailed courses of instruction of 20 lessons 
each. Part III is a further elaboration for the benefit of 
teachers and parents of deaf children, tracing the course 
of the study as it should be applied in the nursery school 
and through the grades to the ‘‘senior school.’’ 


Mrs. Ewing’s book should be an excellent aid for the 
teacher of lip-reading as it avoids unnecessary generalizing 
and confines itself to a direct treatment of the subject. 
The teacher of the deaf will find in it much of practical 


value, for it condenses what appears to be the cumulative 
experience of an alert teacher over a period of many years. 
The book is priced at 3s. 6d. net, and may be obtained 
from the publishers, 23 Lime Grove, Oxford Road, Man- 
chester. 


_ Educational Provision for the Deaf, the Blind and the 
Feeble-Minded Compared.—Dr. Harry Best, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, noted for his studies of the deaf and 
the blind, contributed an instructive paper in the January, 
1930, number of the American Journal of Sociology on ‘‘A 
Comparison of the Educational Treatment of the Deaf, the 
Blind and the Feeble-Minded.’’ In this paper Dr. Best 
throws into graphic relief the efforts that have been made 
by society to give to handicapped groups a fair start in 
life. His ideas are summarized in the following abstract 
which appears as a preface to the article itself. 

In the early decades of the nineteenth century thought was di- 
rected to the education of three particular classes who, by reason 


of physical or mental defect, were denied instruction in the usual 
manner of children in the regular schools. These classes were the 
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deaf,.the blind and the feeble-minded. The deaf were the first to 
have special schools provided for their needs, and were soon followed 
by the blind. So great appeared the possibilities of education with 
these two classes that it was regarded as a natural consequence for 
means of education to be extended to the feeble-minded as well. It 
was believed that by proper and suitable methods of instruction the 
feeble-minded could, even if not made whole in mind, be put on a 
practical level with the rest of the community, at least so far as 
self-support and orderly conduct were coneerned. Procedure was 
often much the same for all three classes, and each drew devoted 
and able men to it. As time went on, the early hopes as to the 
deaf and the blind fully justified themselves. Results as to the 
feeble-minded were disappointing. Education in the fullest accep- 
tation of the term has been the correct policy with the deaf and 
the blind, and has accomplished much with them. With the feeble- 
minded education in its usual sense has proved but seed cast upon 
a stony soil. Training along certain lines has been discovered to 
be the necessary policy for them. This, with limited intellectual 
instruction, comes nearest to being ‘‘education’’ for them. Their 
general treatment by society requires a different basis. 


A New Language Book for Young Deaf Children.—Mrs. 
Henrietta C. Barr and Mrs. Mina P. Drew, both of the 
Grand Rapids Day-School, Michigan, are the authors of an 
attractive little book, ‘‘The Nest,’’ 1930, published by 
Marshall Jones Company, 212 Summer Street, Boston, 
Mass. The subject matter brings the cycle of bird life 
down to the understanding of little deaf children, the 
book originally having been tested and used with great 
success with a class of second-grade deaf pupils. Each 
lesson follows the accepted plan of language work for 
younger children, namely a simple episode, vocabulary, 
and questions. The lessons, too, show the proper develop- 
ment with a gradual increase in difficulty. 

The illustrations from free-hand paper cut-outs, which 
are the work of Ethel Elaine Barr, provide a most pleasing 
set-off for the lessons proper, each of the latter being ac- 
companied by a full-page black-and-white picture. Al- 
together, the little book appears to be a very practical ac- 
complishment, one that will at the same time appeal to the 
innate sympathy of children for the world of nature. 


The Story of Kathryne Mary Frick—tThe Atlantic 
Monthly is now publishing a series of articles in which 
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Kathryne Mary Frick, a deaf-blind young woman, tells the 
story of her education. In the first article, appearing in 
the April, 1930, number under the title ‘‘In the Dark, 
Alone,’’ Miss Frick relates with remarkably vivid detail 
the thoughts, the feelings, and the experiences that moved 
her during the period between onset of deafnss and blind- 
ness and the time when in her tenth year she became a 
pupil at the Mount Airy School with Miss Julia A. Foley, 
as her special teacher. In the first groping days when the 
darkness fell upon her, when she had apparently lost al- 
most all conscious memory of her previous experiences— 
she became deaf and blind, and lost the power to speak and 
to walk shortly after her fifth birthday—she began the 
long, struggling journey back to contact with the world 
about her with only a system of primitive gestures to help 
her. 

Miss Frick makes clear a point that has a bearing on 
the psychology of young deaf children. The latter are 
often put down as subject to unmanageable outbursts of 
temper and to spells of intense rebelliousness. In her own 
ease, Miss Frick explains such conduct, to which she con- 
fesses she was addicted, as a natural phenomenon indicat- 
ing an active brain, with reasoning power, denied expres- 
sion and development in the ordinary way. It was this 
blocked, unsatisfied desire for mental growth that brought 
on the abnormal behavior. It would have been more dis- 
couraging if such a child had adopted a passive, inexpres- 
sive mode of conduct, which in reality would have been 
a far more abnormal state for childhood than forceful 
expression, even if at times the latter were unsuited to the 
comfort of those about her. 

The story is brimful of reference to those finer points of 
understanding that constitute subtle, effective pedagogy. 
Her mother and father, to the full measure of parental 
devotion, displayed always an intelligent appreciation ,of 
the situation. In this respect, also, Miss Frick was..ex- 
tremely fortunate in her teacher, who seemed to have an 
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intuitive grasp of the correct procedure necessary in deal- 
ing with so sensitive a personality as her little deaf-blind 
charge proved to be. Typical of the many instances re- 
ferred to is the following observation from Miss Foley’s 
notes, on the occasion of her first meeting with her pupil: 
‘Since the child knows that there is some merit in behav- 
ing properly in company, she has pride, on which I can 
work.’’ Throughout one gathers that the child was in the 
hands of a great teacher. 

The second chapter in the story, with the heading 
‘*Groping in the Dark,’’ appearing in the May number of 
the Atlantic Monthly is as fascinating as the first. Here 
are described the initial halting steps by which the still 
sensitive pupil is led up the path of learning. In minute 
detail Miss Frick reveals how she came to know the word 
names for objects, her narrative acquiring a dramatic 
touch as she tells of the occasion when of her own accord 
she spelled out her first word ‘‘bun’’, 

Aside from the fact that it is a ‘‘human document”’ of 
deep interest, there is much in the autobiography to 
appeal to the student of psychology. For the teacher it 
should prove intensely stimulating in the picture it gives 
of the world as seen through the eyes of the pupil. 

A concluding chapter, ‘‘Light at Last’’ is promised for 
the June number of the Atlantic Monthly. 


An Appreciation of Cadwallader Washburn.—Leila 
Mechlin, art critic, writing for the Washington Sunday 
Star, April 20, 1930, makes this spirited appraisal of Cad- 
wallader Washburn, outstanding deaf artist: 


A remarkable collection of portrait studies in dry point by Cad- 
wallader Washburn is now on view at Gordon Dunthorne’s. This 
collection consists of 15 prints made recently in North Africa and 
not previously exhibited in this country. They are superb works, 
rendered with skill of a real master, one who perfectly commands his 
medium and has a discerning eye. Each is a type. For instance, 
Soudanese Chief,’’ ‘‘Horse Trader,’’ ‘*Dock Hand,’’ 
Fakir,’’ ‘Bazaar Merchant,’’ ‘‘Money Lender,’’ ‘‘Tunisian Jew,’’ 
‘*A Gentleman.’’ Each, too, is a real personality which the etcher 
has interpreted for all time. In every instance Mr. Washburn has 
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chosen to portray his subjects with marked contrasts of light and 
shade, using chiaroscuro with the utmost skill, even to perfection. 

When Mr. Washburn held a one-man exhibition in Paris a 
couple of years ago, Malcolm C. Salaman, one of the leading British 
authorities on prints, referred to him as ‘‘a remarkably intuitive 
etcher of heads, many masterly,’’ and outstanding for ‘‘ special 
excellence in ethnographical and individual character.’’ ‘‘ Washburn,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘has attained to such mastery with his dry point it is 
difficult to say what he will do. He is certain not to stop still. 
* * * He may set forth on further travel, seeking new adven- 
ture, but wherever it leads the goal must be beauty.’’ 

Homely as are the subjects which Mr. Washburn has chosen to 
interpret in the present instance, there is in every one of his 
works that dominant element of beauty, reflecting deep significance 
of spirit and the eternal. 

Cadwallader Washburn comes of a distinguished family. His 
father was a builder of railroads and a United States Senator; 
his uncle a State governor and pioneer in Western enterprise. He 
graduated from Gallaudet College in 1886, then went to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where he took up architecture. But 
somehow his interest in beauty sidetracked him and instead of prac- 
ticing as an architect he entered the Art Students’ League of New 
York as a student. For a time he worked under Chase. Then he 
went abroad, traveled and studied. At the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War he went to Manchuria as war correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News. In 1908 he visited Mexico. He has seldom 
been long in any one place since and has included in his travels 
Siam, the South Sea Islands and many other out-of-the-way places. 
Wherever he goes, his etching needle goes with him, and each new 
set of etchings that come back as a result is a little finer, a little 
more masterly, than those that have preceded them—a splendid 
record. 


The Factor of Interest With Pupils.—In an article on 
‘*Winning the Interest of Children’’, in the Training 
School Bulletin for April, 1930, Iva Bennett Finley, of the 
Educational Department of the Vineland Training School,, 
discusses the question of how to stimulate the interest of 
children without any lessening of the instructional value 
of the class work. Referring to results accomplished with 
pupils in needlework classes, she gives this summary of the 
principles that may be applied to bring about effective 
progress, principles that are general enough for use in 
many other types of pupil activity. 

1. Let the children make something for somebody as the very 
beginning lesson. 


2. Teach them the fundamentals of sewing as sewing, not as 
fundamentals. 
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. Introduce new stitches in making new articles. 

Color discrimination is worthy of consideration. 

Interest is inspired by letting them select their own models. 
A change of work is advisable. 

Embellishments, embroidery, etc., are helpful. 

. Let them select, produce and own. 

. Competition is stimulating. 

. Commendation is absolutely necessary 
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Barry’s Five-Slate System 
Price $2.50 Net 


Order From 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs Colorado 


The Nest 


By Henrietta C. Barr anp Mina P. Drew 
Oral School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Authors have told in simple narrative form, the 
story of a family of birds from spring to fall migration. 


The book was used, with marked success, by a second- 
grade class of small day children. 


Miss Mabel E. Adams, Principal of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, read the manuscript for the pub- 
lishers and states: ‘‘I think it will prove an ideal read- 
ing and language book for the deaf. The pictures are 
perfectly charming, and express the exact meaning of the 
text quite miraculously.”’ 


Correspondence invited. Price $1.00. 
MARSHALL JONES COMPANY, 
212 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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Camp Peter Pan for Deafened Children 


Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Island 


PETER PAN CALLS YOU 


TO SWIM—Under careful supervision. 
TO RIDE—Through the Pine woods. 

TO HIKE—In unknown paths. 

TO MOTOR—Over winding roads. 

TO SAIL—From Camp over Lake and Sea. 


A Home Camp for a limited number of Deafened Chil- 
dren 4-12. Oral Method only. Fee $250. Pony riding 
and Tutoring are included in fee. Booklet. 


ROSEMARY R. CLEARY, Director 
362 79th St., Brooklyn, New York 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 
BOOK I 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK II. 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and 
Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50. 
Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


THE DRISCOLL ARITHMETIC 
by 
Anita DriscoLu, M. McSHERryY Wop- 
DROP AND CoLIN S. BUELL 
NOW ON SALE 
Tue TEACHER’s Book gives the work of the Kindergarten and 
Grades 1 and 2, also details of presentation of the work through 
Grade 4. Price per copy, $1.25. 
Boox I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. Price per copy, 
$1.00. In lots of 12 or more, 85 cents per copy 
Order from 
THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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Central Institute 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


CG. f. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 
LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. |. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Mustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Da. M. A. Gotpstem, Director - - Miss Juzia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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‘‘PIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET. Single copy, 50c. 


All five books now on sale. 


A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 


‘*STORY READER No. 1’’ 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 50c. 


‘‘STORY READER No. 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
HAMMOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘*‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. KELLoae. Price, 50c. 


‘‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WiLu1AM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 


‘“WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by Wi.LIAM G. JENKINS, 

M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘‘BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHNn E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 

‘¢ WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS 

By J. EvELYN WILLOUGHBY, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50¢e. 
‘‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 

By Grace M. Beatriz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 

‘ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY’’ 


By Heten E. WHEELER, B.A., formerly instructor in the Ameri- 
ean School for the Deaf. Single copy, 75c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Conn. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, JoHN DuTToN WRIGHT, and by which parents are enabled 
to save for their children the priceless years before school age is 
reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, and 
auricular development. 
The school also publishes three books recently written by Mr. 
Wright: 
‘The Little Deaf Child,’’ a book for parents. $1 postpaid. 
‘¢Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,’’ a book for parents 
and teachers. 50 cents postpaid. 
‘*Handbook of Speech Teaching to the Deaf,’’ a book for teach- 
ers. $1.25 postpaid. 
Reservations are now being made for 1931-1932, and for possible va- 
eancies in 1930-31. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now known as Nathan Davis Place). 


“Language Stories and Drills” 
Books, I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


LANGUAGE 
S ORLES AND 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Maraaret J. STEVENSON 


THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth, Price, 80 cents net 


SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO | 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By UpHam 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 


THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 


LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 


WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades 

English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 

English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor. 

Tlustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.. 
The author of all these books is J. W. Jones, Superintendent. 


$ 

First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colo- 
rado School 1 

English Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minne- 
sota School 1 


Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


PUBLICATIONS BY THE NATIONAL COLLEGE OF 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF, ENGLAND 


Language for the Deaf, Second Edition, by A. J. Story. 
Price 5s 4d, post free. Hill & Ainsworth, Stoke on Trent, 
England. 
International Conference Report, London, 1925. 
Reduced price 2s 6d. A. F. Boyer, School for the Deaf, 
Versailles Road, Anerley, London, 8. E. 20. 
Farrar’s Arnold. Second Edition. 
Price 10s 6d, postage extra. F. Carter, Green Lane, Derby, 
England. 
Speech Reading and Speech for the Deaf, by A. J. Story. 
Price 3s 10d, post free. Hill & Ainsworth, Stoke on Trent, 
England. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpirH FirzGERALp 
Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children. 
Price, $3.15, postpaid. 


THE McCLURE CoO., INC., Staunton, Va. 
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